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MENO: I wonder whether you can tell me, Socrates, whether 70a 
excellence is teachable or, if not teachable, at least a product of 
habituation. Or perhaps it isn’t the kind of thing one can prac- 
tise or learn, but is a natural human endowment. If not, how do 
people become good?* 

SOCRATES: Meno, in the past the Thessalians were famous and 
admired throughout the Greek world for their skill with horses 
and for their wealth,* but I get the impression that now they’re 
admired for their knowledge too—and the foremost Thessal- b 
ians in this respect are the people of Larisa, the fellow citizens 
of your friend Aristippus. You have Gorgias to thank for this 
new attainment of yours. When he came to Larisa, he ignited a 
passion for his wisdom in the leading Aleuadae, including your 
lover Aristippus, as well as in the general population. One of 
the main things he did was get you into this habit of fearlessly 
giving grand answers to any question that is put to you. But 
this is no more than one would expect from men of knowledge, 
given that he himself invites questions on any topic from any- c 
one in Greece and never fails to provide them with answers.* 

We’re in the opposite situation here in Athens, though, my 
dear Meno: we’re parched of knowledge, so to speak, and it 
looks as though it has emigrated from hereabouts to you. At 71a 
any rate, if you were to put your question to anyone here, you 
would undoubtedly meet with a laugh and the reply: ‘Stranger, 
you must take me to be high in the gods’ favour, if you really 
think I know whether or not excellence is teachable or how 
people come to get it. So far from knowing whether or not it’s 
teachable, I don’t even have the faintest idea what excellence 
is.’ So that’s how I’m placed as well, Meno: I’m no better off b 
than my fellow citizens in this matter, and I tell myself off for 
my utter ignorance about excellence. And if I don’t know what 
a thing is, how can I know what sort of a thing it is? Or do you 
think that someone who is utterly ignorant of who Meno is 
could know whether he’s good-looking or rich or well born, or 
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whether he has the opposite attributes? Do you think that’s 
possible?* 

MENO: No, I don’t. But do you really not know what excellence 
is, Socrates? Is this part of what we’re to tell people at home 
about you? 

SOCRATES: Yes, my friend, and you can add that I don’t think 
I’ve yet met anyone else who knew what it was. 

MENO: What? Didn’t you meet Gorgias when he was here? 

SOCRATES: Yes, I did.* 

MENO: And did you still not think he knew? 

SOCRATES: I’m rather forgetful, Meno, so I can’t say now what I 
thought of him then. Maybe he does know—and maybe you 
know what he used to say. If so, remind me what it was, or, if 
you prefer, tell me in your own words, since I suppose you 
share his opinion. 

MENO: Yes, I do. 

SOCRATES: Then let’s leave him out of it: he’s not here, after all. 
But in the name of the gods, Meno, please do tell me in your 
own words what you think excellence is. Don’t hold back 
because, if it turns out that you and Gorgias know, you'll be 
converting my mistaken claim that I had never met anyone 
with this knowledge into a piece of extraordinary good fortune. 

MENO: Well, it’s not hard to put it into words, Socrates. If you’d 
like me to start with masculine excellence, that’s easy, because 
the excellence proper to a man is to be capable of managing the 
affairs of his community, and of doing so in a way that enables 
him to help his friends, harm his enemies, and avoid suffering 
any harm himself.* Or if you’d rather hear about a woman’s 
excellence, that’s easy to explain: she should be a good house- 
keeper, which is to say that she should keep the indoor prop- 
erty safe and obey her husband. And then what it is to be a 
good child (male or female) is different again, and so is excel- 
lence in an old man, never mind whether he’s free or a slave. 
There are a great many other excellences too,* and this makes it 
easy to say what excellence is. For every task we undertake, 
there is, for each of us, the excellence that depends on our walk 
of life and our age, and I should imagine, Socrates, that by the 
same token there is for each of us the appropriate defect too. 
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SOCRATES: I am indeed extraordinarily lucky, apparently, Meno. 
In the course of looking for a single excellence, ?ve found that 
a veritable swarm of them have settled in your house. Well, 
Meno, let’s stick with this image of a swarm. Suppose I asked 
what it is to be a bee and you said that there were many bees, of 
many varieties. What answer would you give me if I then asked: 
‘Are you saying that these bees are many, and of many different 
varieties, in that they are bees? Or do they not differ from one 
another at all in that they are bees, but differ from one another 
in some other respect —in beauty, for example, or size or some- 
thing like that? Tell me: what answer would you give to this 
question? 

MENO: Id say that they don’t differ one from another at all, in so 
far as they are bees. 

SOCRATES: So what if I went on to say: ‘Here’s the crucial ques- 
tion, then, Meno: what, in your opinion, is it that makes them 
all no different from one another, but the same?’ I imagine 
you'd be able to tell me, wouldn’t you? 

MENO: Yes, I would.* 

SOCRATES: So do the same for excellence as well, please. Even if 
there are many aspects of excellence, of different kinds, they all 
share a single characteristic, thanks to which they are aspects of 
excellence, and it’s this single characteristic which a person 
should look to when he’s replying to someone who has asked 
him to explain what excellence actually is. But perhaps you’re 
not following what I’m saying. 

MENO: No, I think I understand, but Pm not quite as clear as Pd 
like to be about the point of the present enquiry. 

SOCRATES: Well, Meno, is it only excellence that seems to you to 
be like that—to be different for a man and for a woman and so 
on—or does the same go, in your opinion, for health and height 
and strength? Do you think that health is different in a man 
and in a woman? Or is it the same characteristic wherever 
there’s health, whether it’s in a man or a woman or anything 
else? 

MENO: As far as health is concerned, I think it’s the same for a 
man and for a woman.* 

socraTEs: And height and strength too? If a woman is strong, 
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will she be strong thanks to the same characteristic, the same 
strength? By ‘the same’ I mean that, in so far as it’s strength, 
strength is no different whether it’s in a man or in a woman. Or 
do you think there’s a difference? 

MENO: No, I don’t. 

SOCRATES: What about excellence? In so far as it’s excellence, 
does it make any difference whether it’s found in a child or an 
old man, in a woman or a man? 

MENO: I don’t think this case is quite the same as the others, 
Socrates. 

SOCRATES: But weren’t you saying that male excellence consisted 
in managing a community well and that female excellence 
consisted in managing a household well? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: Now, a good manager of anything, not just of a com- 
munity or a household, must go about it in a self-controlled and 
just way, mustn’t he? 

MENO: Of course. 

SOCRATES: And if they manage things in a self-controlled and 
just way, they’ll do so thanks to justice and self-control, won’t 
they? 

MENO: They’re bound to. 

SOCRATES: If they’re to be good,* then, they’ll both need the 
same qualities. It doesn’t matter whether they’re male or 
female: they’ll both need justice and self-control. 

MENO: So it seems. 

SOCRATES: What about a child and an old man? Could they 
possibly be good people if they were undisciplined and unjust? 

MENO: Of course not. 

SOCRATES: Only if they’re self-controlled and just? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: It follows that anyone who’s good is good in the same 
way, since their goodness depends on their possession of the 
same qualities. 

MENO: Apparently. 

SOCRATES: But they wouldn’t be good in the same way, I 
imagine, unless they had the same excellence.* 

MENO: Of course not. 
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socraTEs: All right, then. Since everyone’s excellence is the 
same, try to tell me what that excellence is. Try to remember 
what Gorgias—and you along with him—say it is. 

MENO: What else could it be other than the ability to rule men? 
Yes, that’s it, if you’re looking for some one thing to cover all 
cases. 

SOCRATES: Yes, that’s exactly what Pm looking for. But is that 
also what it is to be a good child, Meno, or a good slave—to 
have the ability to rule over one’s master? Do you think that a 
ruler can still be a slave? 

MENO: No, I can’t really say I do, Socrates. 

SOCRATES: No, it would hardly be tenable, my friend. And here’s 
another point for you to consider: you’re saying that excellence 
is ‘the ability to rule’—but shouldn’t we add to it ‘justly, rather 
than unjustly’? 

MENO: Id say so. After all, Socrates, justice is excellence.* 

SOCRATES: Is it excellence, Meno, or an excellence? 

MENO: What are you getting at? 

SOCRATES: A point of universal application. Let’s take round- 
ness, if you like: Pd say that it is a shape, not simply that it is 
shape, and the reason I’d put it this way is that there are other 
shapes as well. 

MENO: Yes, you’re right: I too would say that there are other 
aspects of excellence in addition to justice. 

SOCRATES: What are they? Tell me. I mean, Pd name other 
shapes for you, if you wanted me to, so why don’t you tell me 
some other aspects of excellence? 

MENO: All right. I think courage is an excellence, as are self- 
control, wisdom, and nobility—but there are a great many 
others too. 

SOCRATES: The same thing has happened to us again, Meno. In 
the course of our search for just one excellence, we’ve once 
more—though not in the same way that we did just now— 
found many of them. But we can’t discover the one excellence 
that runs through them all. 

MENO: That’s because I can’t yet do what youw’re asking, 
Socrates. I can’t grasp a single excellence which covers all 
cases, as in the other examples. 
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SOCRATES: That’s hardly surprising. Well, Pll do my best to get 
us close,f if I can. I mean, I’m sure you can see that there’s a 
universal principle involved here. Suppose someone were to 
ask you, as I did just now, ‘What is shape, Meno?’, and you said 
‘Roundness’. Then suppose he asked you the same question 
I put to you: ‘Is roundness shape or a shape?’ You’d say, I 
suppose, that it was a shape. 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: The reason being that there are other shapes as well. 
Yes? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And if he went on to ask you what other kinds of 
shapes there were, you'd tell him. 

MENO: I would. 

SOCRATES: And if he next asked you, along the same lines, what 
colour is, and you answered ‘White’, and he came back at you 
with the further question ‘Is white colour or a colour’, you’d 
say that it was a colour, because there are others as well. Yes? 

MENO: Yes, I would. 

SOCRATES: And if he asked you to name other colours, you'd do 
so, wouldn’t you, and they’d be colours just as much as white 
was? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: So suppose he pursued the issue as I did, and said: 
‘We keep reaching a plurality. Please don’t give me this kind of 
answer. Instead, since you use a single word to refer to all the 
members of this plurality—you say that the word “shape” 
applies to them all, even when they are opposites—tell me what 
this thing is which covers “round” just as much as “straight”, 
which you call “shape”, a term you apply equally to “round” 
and to “straight”.’ That 7s how you use the term, isn’t it? 

MENO: Yes, I do. 

SOCRATES: And on the occasions when you talk like this, are you 
saying that something round is no more round than straight, or 
that something straight is no more straight than round? 

MENO: Of course not, Socrates. 

SOCRATES: No, youre saying that ‘round’ is a shape no less than 
‘straight’, and vice versa. 
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MENO: Right. 

SOCRATES: What exactly is it, then, which is the bearer of this 
name ‘shape’? Try to tell me. [Meno hesitates| Suppose you told 
the person who was asking you those questions about shape or 
colour: ‘T’m sorry. Personally, I don’t understand what you’re 
after, sir. I don’t know what you mean.’ He might well be 
astonished, and he’d say, ‘Don’t you understand that I’m look- 
ing for that which is the same in all these cases?’ Would you still 
not be able to reply, Meno, if under these circumstances you 
were asked: ‘What is it that is always the same, in roundness 
and in straightness and in all those things you call “shapes”?’ 
Try to answer, as practice for your answer about excellence. 

MENO: No, Socrates, you answer instead. 

SOCRATES: You’re asking me for a favour? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: Will you be prepared to give me an answer about 
excellence, then? 

MENO: Yes, I will. 

SOCRATES: In that case, I'll do my best. It'll be worth the effort. 

MENO: I’m sure it will. 

SOCRATES: All right, then, let’s try to tell you what shape is. See 
whether you can accept that this is what it is: let’s take shape to 
be the only thing that always accompanies colour. Will that do, 
or would you prefer an alternative answer? Speaking for myself, 
Pd be quite happy if you were to describe excellence for me 
along these lines. 

MENO: But this is simplistic, Socrates. 

SOCRATES: What do you mean? 

MENO: If I understand you, you’re saying that shape is what 
always accompanies colour. All well and good, but if someone 
were to say that he didn’t know what colour was and was just as 
puzzled about colour as he was about shape,* what reply would 
you have given him, do you think? 

SOCRATES: Id tell him the truth. And if the person asking me 
the question was one of those clever, disputatious men who 
always try to win arguments, Id say: ‘You’ve heard what I have 
to say. If Pve made a mistake, it’s up to you to challenge me and 
get me to explain myself.’ On the other hand, if people are 
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willing to join in the kind of friendly conversation you and I are 
having now, a less aggressive reply, one better suited for con- 
versation, is appropriate. And I suppose what’s more suitable 
for conversation is not just to tell the truth, but to make use of 
points to which the questioner} too has given his assent. So 
that’s how I too will try to talk to you. Tell me, then: do you 
acknowledge the existence of something called an ‘end’? By 
‘end’ I mean the same kind of thing as a ‘limit’ or an ‘extrem- 
ity’; Pm using the terms interchangeably. Prodicus might well 
take issue with us for this, but I’m sure that you, at any rate, 
recognize that there’s such a thing as ‘having been limited’ and 
‘having come to an end’. This is the kind of thing I mean, 
nothing complicated. 

MENO: Yes, I do acknowledge its existence, and I think I see what 
youre getting at. 

SOCRATES: Well, then, do you acknowledge the existence of 
something called ‘plane’, and then again something called 
‘solid’—as they occur, for instance, in one’s geometrical 
studies? 

MENO: Yes, I do. 

SOCRATES: Well, you may already be able to use them as a basis 
for understanding what I say shape is. In every instance of 
shape, what I mean by ‘shape’ is that at which something solid 
terminates. In short, I'd say that ‘shape’ is ‘the limit of a solid’. 

MENO: And what would you say colour is, Socrates? 

SOCRATES: You bully, Meno! You’re making work for an old man, 
getting him to tell you what he thinks, while remaining unwill- 
ing yourself to recall and tell me what Gorgias said excellence 
is. 

MENO: No, [Il tell you, Socrates—once you’ve answered this 
question of mine. 

SOCRATES: Even someone with his eyes covered up, Meno, could 
tell from talking to you that you’re good-looking and are still 
pursued by admirers. 

MENO: How? 

SOCRATES: Because you issue orders every time you open your 
mouth, which is a sure sign of being spoiled, since young men 
rule the roost as long as they’re in bloom.* At the same time, 
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you’ve probably recognized my weakness, that I’m susceptible c 
to good looks. So Pll indulge you; Pll answer your question. 

MENO: Yes, please indulge me. 

SOCRATES: Shall I answer in the manner of Gorgias, to make it 
easy for you to follow? 

MENO: Yes, please. Of course I'd appreciate that. 

socraTEs: All right, then. Do you and Gorgias agree with 
Empedocles that there are certain emanations from things?* 

MENO: Definitely. 

SOCRATES: And that there are channels into which and through 
which the emanations travel? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And that some of the emanations fit some of the 
channels, while others are too small or too big? d 

MENO: That’s right. 

SOCRATES: Now, you acknowledge the existence of something 
called ‘sight’, don’t you? 

MENO: Yes, I do. 

SOCRATES: So now you’re in a position to ‘mark well what I 
say’,* as Pindar puts it: colour is an emanation emitted by 
shapes which is commensurate with sight and so is perceptible. 

MENO: I think this is a truly excellent answer, Socrates. 

SOCRATES: That’s probably because it’s in the manner to which 
you are accustomed. At the same time, I think you’re bearing in 
mind that you’d be able to use my answer as a basis for saying 
what sound is as well, and smell, and so on and so forth.* e 

MENO: Quite so. 

SOCRATES: Yes, because it’s a grandiose answer, Meno, and so 
you prefer it to the one about shape. 

MENO: Yes, I do. 

SOCRATES: But it isn’t a better answer, son of Alexidemus, I’m 
convinced: the previous one was.+* And I don’t suppose you’d 
think it was better either, if (as you told me yesterday) you 
didn’t have to leave before the Mysteries, but could stay and be 
initiated.* 

MENO: I would stay, Socrates, if you’d do me the favour of 77a 
including plenty of those sorts of ideas in our discussion. 

SOCRATES: Well, I'll try my hardest to do so, for both our sakes, 
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but I doubt Pll be able to include plenty of them. But come on, 
now: try to keep your promise and tell me what excellence is as 
a whole. Stop ‘turning one into many’ (as wags say when some- 
one breaks something); leave excellence whole and intact, and 
tell me what it is. Pve already supplied you with some models 
to follow. 

MENO: All right, Socrates. I think that excellence is—to borrow 
the words of the poet—‘to enjoy fine things and to have 
power’.* So that’s what I say excellence is: desiring fine things 
and having the ability to procure them for oneself. 

SOCRATES: When you say that a person desires fine things, do 
you mean that he desires good things? 

MENO: Yes, certainly. 

SOCRATES: Is your assumption that there are some people who 
desire bad things and others who desire good things? Don’t 
you think that everyone desires good things, my friend? 

MENO: No, I don’t. 

SOCRATES: Some people desire bad things, then? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: Do you mean that they do so because they mistake 
the bad things for good things, or that they desire them even 
though they recognize them as bad? 

MENO: Both, I think. 

SOCRATES: So do you really think, Meno, that someone can 
recognize something bad as bad and still desire it? 

MENO: Certainly. 

SOCRATES: What do you mean when you say he desires it? He 
desires it as a possession? 

MENO: Yes, of course. 

SOCRATES: And does he do so because he thinks that bad things 
help those who get them, or because he recognizes that bad 
things harm their possessors? 

MENO: There are people who think that bad things do them 
good, and then there are others who recognize that they do 
them harm. 

SOCRATES: Do you also think that people who think that bad 
things do them good are recognizing the bad things as bad? 

MENO: No, I don’t think that. 
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SOCRATES: Obviously, then, in these cases, when people don’t 
recognize something bad as bad, it’s not that they’re desiring 
something bad; they desire what they take to be good, even 
though in actual fact it’s bad. And this means that people who 
fail to recognize something bad as bad, and take it to be good, 
are obviously desiring something good, aren’t they?* 

MENO: It looks as though they are, in these cases at least. 

SOCRATES: Well, then, take those people who, in your opinion, 
desire something bad, but think that bad things are harmful to 
their possessors: I suppose they realize they’re going to be 
harmed by it? 

MENO: They must do. 

SOCRATES: Well, don’t they think that people who suffer harm 
are in a bad way, precisely because they are suffering harm? 

MENO: Again, they must do. 

SOCRATES: Aren’t people who are in a bad way unhappy? 

MENO: Id say so. 

SOCRATES: Well, is there anyone who wants to be in a bad way 
and unhappy? 

MENO: I don’t think so, Socrates. 

SOCRATES: No one wants bad things, then, Meno, if he doesn’t 
want to be unhappy. After all, being in a bad way is just that— 
desiring bad things and getting them*—isn’t it? 

MENO: I suppose yow’re right, Socrates: it looks as though no one 
wants bad things. 

SOCRATES: Now, weren’t you saying just now that excellence is 
wanting good things and having the ability to get them? 

MENO: Yes, I did say that. 

SOCRATES: Now, the ‘wanting’ aspect of what you saidt is com- 
mon to everyone. In this respect, no one is better than anyone 
else. 

MENO: I suppose so. 

SOCRATES: Plainly, then, if one person is better than another, it 
would be in respect of ability. 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: It seems to follow that what excellence is, to your 
way of thinking, is the ability to procure good things for 
oneself. 
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MENO: Socrates, I think you’ve understood me perfectly 
correctly now. 

SOCRATES: So let’s see if you’re right too; you might be. You’re 
saying that excellence is the ability to procure good things for 
oneself? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And you use the term ‘good’ for things like health 
and wealth, don’t you? 

MENO: Yes, I mean not just getting gold and silver, but acquiring 
positions of prestige and political authority as well. 

SOCRATES: And that’s it, isn’t it? There aren’t any other good 
things, in your opinion, are there? 

MENO: No, but I’m including everything else of this kind. 

SOCRATES: All right, then. According to Meno, the hereditary 
guest-friend of the Great King,* excellence is procuring gold 
and silver. Would you add ‘by fair and moral means’ to this 
‘procurement’ of yours, Meno, or does it make no difference to 
you? I mean, would you still call it excellence even if one gained 
these things unjustly? 

MENO: No, of course I wouldn’t, Socrates. 

SOCRATES: You’d count it a defect, then. 

MENO: Absolutely. 

SOCRATES: Apparently, then, even though it procures good 
things, this procurement must be attended by justice or self- 
control or morality, or some other aspect of excellence, if it is to 
be excellence. 

MENO: Yes. I mean, it would hardly count as excellence 
otherwise. 

SOCRATES: But what about avoiding the procurement of gold and 
silver (whether oneself or someone else is the beneficiary) when 
it would be unjust to get them? Isn’t this non-procurement 
excellence too? 

MENO: I suppose so. 

SOCRATES: So excellence is no more the procurement of good 
things of this sort than it is the failure to procure them. It turns 
out that any behaviour that is attended by justice is excellence 
and any behaviour that is not attended by any such thing is a 
defect. 
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MENO: I don’t see any alternative to what you’re saying. 

SOCRATES: Now, didn’t we say a short while ago that each of 
these things— justice, self-control, and so on—was a part of 
excellence? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: Are you playing games with me, then, Meno? 

MENO: How so, Socrates? 

SOCRATES: Because not long ago I asked you not to break excel- 
lence up into bits or pieces, and I came up with models of the 
kind of answer you should give. But you took no notice and 
now youre telling me that excellence is the ability to procure 
good things with justice—which is a part of excellence, in your 
view, isn’t it? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: So it follows, from your own premises (since you 
admit that justice and so on are parts of excellence), that excel- 
lence is doing whatever one does with a part of excellence. 

MENO: What of it?t 

SOCRATES: What I’m getting at is this. I asked you for your opin- 
ion about excellence as a whole, but so far from saying what it is 
in itself, you’re saying that excellence is any action that is 
accompanied by a part of excellence. But this would make sense 
only if you’d already said what excellence as a whole is, so that 
Pd then be in a position to understand what you were saying 
even if you chopped it up into pieces. So I think you have to 
face up to the original question all over again, my dear Meno: if 
excellence is any action that is accompanied by justice, which is 
to say that excellence is any action that is accompanied by a 
part of excellence, what is excellence? Or don’t you think we 
need to go back to the original question? Do you think that it’s 
possible for anyone to understand what is meant by a part of 
excellence if he doesn’t know what excellence is? 

MENO: No, I don’t. 

SOCRATES: No, and if you cast your mind back a few moments to 
when I gave you my answer about shape, Pm sure you'll 
remember that we rejected the kind of answer which tries to 
make use of terms that are still under investigation and have 
not yet been agreed upon.* 
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MENO: Yes, and we were right to do so, Socrates. 
SOCRATES: But then you shouldn’t think, my friend, that while 


we’re still looking into the question of what virtue as a whole is, 
an answer in terms of its parts will elucidate it for anyone. That 
kind of answer won’t work with anything. You’d better 
appreciate that we still need an answer to the same question: 
you talk about excellence, but what is it? But perhaps you don’t 
think I’m right. 


MENO: No, I think you’re right. 
SOCRATES: Then make a fresh start and answer the question: 


what is it that you and your friend* say excellence is? 


MENO: Before Pd even met you, Socrates, I'd heard that all you 


do is infect other people with the bewilderment you suffer 
from yourself. And that seems to me to be what you’re doing 
now too: you’re using magic and witchcraft on me. It’s hardly 
an exaggeration to say that you’re casting a spell on me, to 
make me utterly stuck. If you’ll allow me a little joke, I think I 
know the perfect image for you: in appearance* and all other 
respects you’re just like one of those flat sea-fish, torpedoes. I 
mean, the torpedo numbs anyone who comes near enough to 
touch it, and I think you’ve done the same kind of thing to me. 
My mind and my mouth are literally torpid, and I have no 
answer for you, despite the fact that ?ve spoken at length about 
excellence on countless occasions, to a great many people, and, 
though I say so myself, have done so rather fluently and well. 
But at the moment I can’t even begin to say what it is. I think it 
was a sensible decision of yours to stay here and not to travel 
abroad, because if you were to behave like this elsewhere, as a 
foreigner, you’d probably be arrested as a magician.* 


SOCRATES: You’re full of mischief, Meno: I nearly fell into your 


trap. 


MENO: What do you mean, Socrates? 


c SOCRATES: I know why you came up with an image for me. 


MENO: Why, do you think? 
SOCRATES: To make me come up with one for you in return. Pm 


well aware that all good-looking people enjoy being compared 
to something: it works in their favour, because, I suppose, 
attractive people are bound to be compared to something 
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attractive. But Pm not going to come up with an image for you 
in return. As for me, if the torpedo numbs other people by 
virtue of the fact that it’s numb itself, I am indeed like it, but 
otherwise I’m not. It’s not that I make other people stuck while 
being clear myself; no, I make other people stuck by virtue of 
the fact that Pm stuck myself. In the present instance, I don’t 
know what excellence is, and although you probably did know 
before you came into contact with me, you seem not to 
know now. But I'd be happy if the two of us together could 
investigate the issue and try to find out what it is. 

MENO: And how will you search for something, Socrates, when 
you don’t know what it is at all? I mean, which of the 
things you don’t know will you take in advance and search for, 
when you don’t know what it is? Or even if you come right up 
against it, how will you know that it’s the unknown thing 
yow’re looking for?* 

SOCRATES: I see what you’re getting at, Meno. Do you realize 
what a controversy you’re conjuring up? The claim is that it’s 
impossible for a man to search either for what he knows or for 
what he doesn’t know: he wouldn’t be searching for what he 
knows, since he knows it and that makes the search unneces- 
sary, and he can’t search for what he doesn’t know either, 
since he doesn’t even know what it is he’s going to search 
for.* 

MENO: Well, doesn’tt the argument strike you as sound, 
Socrates? 

SOCRATES: No, it doesn’t. 

MENO: Can you say why not? 

SOCRATES: Yes, I can, because I’ve heard both men and women 
who are wise in sacred lore... 

MENO: Saying what? 

SOCRATES: Something which I think is true, as well as being 
attractive. 

MENO: What did they say? Who are they?* 

SOCRATES: They are those priests and priestesses who’ve taken 
an interest in being able to give an account of their practices, 
though the idea also occurs in Pindar and many other inspired 
poets. Here’s what they say; see if you think they’re right. They 
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say that the human soul is immortal—that it periodically 
comes to an end (which is what is generally called ‘death’) and 
is born again, but that it never perishes.* And that, they say, is 
why one should live as moral a life as possible, because 


In the ninth year Persephone restores once more to the upper light 

The souls of those from whom she has accepted requital for ancient 
woe. 

From them grow glorious kings, full mighty men, and great sages, 

And henceforth they are known on earth as holy heroes.* 


Given, then, that the soul is immortal and has been incarnated 
many times, and has therefore seen things here on earth and 
things in the underworld too—everything, in fact—there’s 
nothing that it hasn’t learnt. Hence it isn’t at all surprising that 
it should be possible for the soul to recall what, after all, it also 
knew before about excellence and about everything else.* For 
since all nature is akin* and the soul has learnt everything, 
there’s nothing to stop a man recovering everything else by 
himself, once he has remembered —or ‘learnt’, in common par- 
lance—just one thing; all he needs is the fortitude not to give 
up the search. The point is that the search, the process of 
learning, is in fact nothing but recollection.* So we shouldn’t 
trust that controversial argument of yours: it would make us 
lazy and appeals to faint-hearted people, but the doctrine I’ve 
just expressed makes us industrious and inquisitive. For my 
part, I will put my trust in this doctrine and take it to be true, 
and on that basis Pm prepared to try to find out, with your 
help, what excellence is. 


MENO: Yes, Socrates, but what do you mean when you say that 


we don’t learn—that what we call ‘learning’ is actually ‘recol- 
lection’? Can you teach me how this is so? 


SOCRATES: Didn’t I describe you a moment ago as mischievous, 


Meno? And now, just when I’m insisting that there’s no such 
thing as teaching, only recollection, you’re asking me whether I 
can teach you something. You’re trying to catch me out in an 
immediate contradiction. 


MENO: By Zeus, no, Socrates, that’s not what I had in mind when 


I spoke; it was just a natural question. But if you can find some 
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way to demonstrate the truth of what you’ve been saying, 
please do so. 

SOCRATES: Well, it isn’t easy, but I’m prepared to do my best, for 
your sake. Call over one of your many attendants there for 
me—it doesn’t matter who: you choose—and Pll use him to b 
prove the point to you. 

MENO: By all means. [To a slave] Come over here! 

SOCRATES: He is Greek, isn’t he, and speaks Greek? 

MENO: Yes, certainly. At any rate, he was born and bred at 
home.* 

SOCRATES: Pay careful attention, then, and see whether you get 
the impression that he’s remembering or learning from me. 

MENO: I will. 

SOCRATES [drawing in the sand of the gymnasium]: Tell me, boy,* 
do you know that this is what a square looks like? 


A B 


SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: So is it a rectangular figure with all these sides—all c 
four of them—equal in length? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And is it a figure with these lines here through the 
middle equal in length as well?* 


> 


E B 
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SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES [pointing to the two sizes of square]: So a figure of this 
kind can be larger or smaller, can’t it? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: Now, let this side [AB] be 2 feet long,* and this one as 
well [BC]. How big would the whole figure be, in square feet? 
[The slave hesitates] Look at it this way: if it’s 2 feet long here 
[AB], but only 1 foot long here [BF], then the area must be 2 
feet taken once, mustn’t it? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: But since it’s 2 feet long here too [BC], then it must 
be 2 feet taken twice, mustn’t it? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: So it’s 2 times 2 square feet? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And how many square feet does that make? Work it 
out and tell me. 

SLAVE: Four, Socrates. 

SOCRATES: Now, could there be another figure, twice the size of 
this one [ABCD], but the same shape, with all its sides equal, 
just like this one? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: How many square feet will it be? 

SLAVE: Eight. 

socraTEs: All right, then. Next try to tell me how long each line 
of this new figure will be. Each line of this figure here [ABCD] 
is 2 feet long. What about the line of our new figure, which is 
double in size? 

SLAVE: Obviously, Socrates, each line must be double in 
length. 

SOCRATES: Do you see, Meno, that Pm not teaching him any- 
thing, but just asking him questions?* At the moment he 
thinks he knows what length of line will produce a figure of 
8 square feet. Don’t you think that’s the position he’s 
reached? 

MENO: Yes, I do. 

SOCRATES: Well, does he know? 

MENO: Plainly not. 
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SOCRATES: But he believes it will be produced by a line that’s 
twice as long? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: Now watch how he remembers what comes next, 
which is the right way to go about remembering.* [To the slave] 
Tell me: are you saying that it’s a line double in length that will 
produce a figure with double the area? I don’t mean that this 83a 
line of the figure should be long [he extends AB to F], while this 
one is short [AD or JM],* but that it should be equal on all 
sides, just like this one [ABCD], but double in size, making 8 
square feet. Do you still think that it will be produced from a 
line which is double the length of the original? 

SLAVE: Yes, I do. 

SOCRATES: Well, isn’t this line [47] twice as long as this one 
[AB], once we’ve added to the original another line of the same 
length [B7]? 

SLAVE: Yes. b 

SOCRATES: And it’s from this line [AJ], according to you, that we 
can produce an area of 8 square feet, if we make four lines of 
this length? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: All right, lets draw four equal lines, using this line 
[AF] as our starting-point. [He draws JK, KL, and LA, in add- 
ition to AF] This must now be the figure which you say has an 
area of 8 square feet, mustn’t it? 

SLAVE: Yes. 


SOCRATES: Now, doesn’t this figure contain these four figures 
[ABCD, BJMC, CMKN, DCNL], each of which is equal in 
size to this one [ABCD], which is 4 square feet? 
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SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: How big is it, then? Isn’t it four times as big? 

SLAVE: Of course. 

SOCRATES: Is something which is four times as big double the 
size? 

SLAVE: By Zeus, no! 

SOCRATES: How many times as big is it? 

SLAVE: Four times. 

SOCRATES: It follows, boy, that a line double in length gives us a 
figure with not double the area, but four times the area. 

SLAVE: Yow’re right. 

SOCRATES: Because a figure of 4 times 4 square feet has an area 
of 16 square feet, doesn’t it? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: So what length of line is needed to produce a figure 
with an area of 8 square feet? We’ve got a figure four times the 
size from this one [47], haven’t we? 

SLAVE: I'd say so. 

SOCRATES: And this quarter-sized onet [ABCD] is produced by 
this half line here [AB], isn’t it? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: Well, then, a figure with an area of 8 square feet is 
double the size of this one [ABCD], and half the size of this 
one [AJKL], isn’t it? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: So in order to produce a figure with an area of 8 
square feet, we need as a starting-point a line which is longer 
than this one [AB], but shorter than this one [A], don’t we? 

SLAVE: I think so. 

SOCRATES: Good. Your answers should always express your 
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beliefs. Now, tell me: wasn’t this line [4B] 2 feet long, and this 
one [47] 4 feet long? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: So the side of a square whose area is 8 feet must be 
longer than this 2-foot line and shorter than this 4-foot line. 

SLAVE: Yes, it must be. 

SOCRATES: Then try to tell me how long you think it is. 

SLAVE: Three feet.* 

SOCRATES: Now, if 3 feet is correct, shall we add half of this one 
LBF], to make one 3 feet long [AP]? I mean, we’ve got 2 feet 
here [AB] and 1 foot here [BP], and then, in the same way, 
we’ve got 2 feet here [AD] and 1 foot here [DR]. And we can 
now produce the figure you wanted [APQR]. 


A B-P J 


SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: Now, if it’s 3 feet this way and 3 feet this way, the 
whole area is going to be 3 times 3 square feet, isn’t it? 

SLAVE: I suppose so. 

SOCRATES: And how many square feet is 3 times 3 feet? 

SLAVE: Nine. 

SOCRATES: But what we wanted was a double-size square of how 
many square feet? 

SLAVE: Eight. 

SOCRATES: So we haven’t yet produced our figure of 8 square 
feet. It isn’t produced by a line 3 feet long either. 

SLAVE: No, it certainly isn’t. 

SOCRATES: How long would the line have to be to produce it, 
then? Try to give us an accurate answer. If you don’t want to 
use numbers, at least point to the line that would produce it. 

SLAVE: By Zeus, Socrates, I just don’t know. 
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SOCRATES: Meno, can you see where our friend here has got to 
on his journey towards recollection? At first, he didn’t know 
which line would produce the figure with an area of 8 square 
feet—just as he doesn’t yet know the answer now either; but he 
still thought he knew the answer then, and he was answering 
confidently, as if he had knowledge. He didn’t think he was 
stuck before, but now he appreciates that he zs stuck and he also 
doesn’t think he knows what in fact he doesn’t know. 

MENO: Yow’re right. 

SOCRATES: So is he now better off with regard to what he didn’t 
know? 

MENO: Again, yes, I think so. 

SOCRATES: So have we done him any harm by making him stuck 
and by our torpedo-like numbing of him? 

MENO: No, I don’t think we have. 

SOCRATES: At any rate, it would seem that we’ve increased his 
chances of finding out the truth of the matter, because now, 
given his lack of knowledge, he’ll be glad to undertake the 
investigation, whereas before he was only too ready to suppose 
that he could talk fluently and well to numerous people on 
numerous occasions about how a double-sized figure must have 
double-length sides.* 

MENO: I suppose so. 

SOCRATES: Do you think he’d have tried to enquire or learn 
about this matter when he thought he knew it (even though he 
didn’t), until hed become bogged down and stuck, and had 
come to appreciate his ignorance and to long for knowledge? 

MENO: No, I don’t think he would, Socrates. 

SOCRATES: The numbing did him good, then? 

MENO: Id say so. 

SOCRATES: Have a look, then, and see what he’ll discover even 
under these circumstances as he undertakes the enquiry with 
me, with his puzzlement as our starting-point. All Pll be doing 
is asking him questions, not teaching him anything, but you 
should make sure that you don’t catch me teaching and 
explaining things to him, rather than just asking him for his 
thoughts. [To the slave] Tell me, then. This is our figure with 
an area of 4 square feet [ABCD], isn’t it? Do you understand? 
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SLAVE: Yes. 


SOCRATES: And we could add another one, equal in size [BZ/MC], 
couldn’t we? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And here’s a third square, which is again the same 
size as either of the other two [DCNT]. Right? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And we could also fill up the corner with this one 
[CMKN], couldn’t we? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And then, of course, we’d have these four equal 
figures here, wouldn’t we? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: Well, now, how many times as big as this figure [e. g. 
ABCD] is this whole figure here? 

SLAVE: It’s four times as big. 

SOCRATES: Whereas what we wanted was one twice as big, didn’t 
we? Do you remember? 

SLAVE: That’s right. 

SOCRATES: Now, here’s a line that runs from one corner to 


another and cuts each of these figures in two [DBMN].* 85a 


Right? 
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SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And what we’ve got are four equal lines which form 
the perimeter of this figure here [DBMN]. Yes? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: Here’s a question for you, then. How big is this figure 
[DBMN]? 

SLAVE: I don’t understand. 

SOCRATES: Hasn’t each line [eg. DB] cut off the inner half of 
each of these four squares [e.g. ABCD]? Well, has it? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: Well, how many half-squares are there in this figure 
[DBMN]? 

SLAVE: Four. 

SOCRATES: And how many are there in this figure here [ABCD]? 

SLAVE: Two. 

SOCRATES: And 4 is what in relation to 2? 

SLAVE: Double. 

SOCRATES: So how many square feet is this one [DBMN]? 

SLAVE: Eight. 

SOCRATES: Which line produces it? 

SLAVE: This one [DB]. 

SOCRATES: The one that runs from one corner to another of the 
square whose area is four square feet? 

SLAVE: Yes. 

SOCRATES: The technical term for this line is a ‘diagonal’, so— 
making use of this term ‘diagonal — what you’re saying, boy, is 
that it is the diagonal that will produce the double-sized figure 
we were after. 

SLAVE: Absolutely, Socrates. 

SOCRATES: What do you think, Meno? Did he come up with any 
reply that was not his own opinion? 

MENO: No, they were all his own. 

SOCRATES: But, as we said a short while ago, he didn’t know the 
answer. 

MENO: That’s right. 

SOCRATES: But these views of his were inside him, weren’t they? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: So someone who doesn’t know about whatever it is 
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that he doesn’t know has true beliefs inside him about these 
things that he doesn’t know. 

MENO: So it seems. 

SOCRATES: At the moment, these beliefs have only just been 
stirred up in him and it all feels like a dream, but if he were to 
be repeatedly asked the same questions in a number of differ- 
ent ways,* he’d certainly end up with knowledge of these 
matters that is as good and as accurate as anyone’s. 

MENO: I suppose so. 

SOCRATES: And it won’t be as a result of any teaching that he’ll 
have become knowledgeable: he’ll just have been asked ques- 
tions, and he’ll recover the knowledge by himself, from within 
himself. 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And recovering knowledge from within oneself is the 
same as recollection, isn’t it? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And isn’t the case either that at some point he 
acquired the knowledge he now has,* or that he always had it? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: If he always had it, there’s never been a time when he 
wasn’t knowledgeable, and if he acquired it at some point, he 
couldn’t have done so in this lifetime—unless you tell me that 
someone has taught him geometry. After all, he’ll do the same 
for any aspect of geometry, and for all other subjects too.* So 
has anyone taught him every subject there is? You should know, 
I suppose, especially since he was born and bred in your 
household. 

MENO: Yes, I do know—and what I know is that he’s never had a 
teacher. 

SOCRATES: But he does have these opinions, doesn’t he? 

MENO: It looks as though we have to say so, Socrates. 

SOCRATES: But if he didn’t acquire them in this lifetime, then it 
immediately follows that he had already learnt them and gained 
them at some other time. 

MENO: Apparently so. 

SOCRATES: And this other time must be when he wasn’t a human 
being, mustn’t it? 
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MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: So if during both periods of time—both when he is 
and when he isn’t a human being—there are true beliefs inside 
him which are awoken by questioning and become pieces of 
knowledge, doesn’t it follow that his soul will have been in a 
state of knowledge for all time?* After all, throughout the 
whole of time he clearly either is or is not a human being. 

MENO: I suppose you’re right. 

SOCRATES: So if the truth of things is always in our souls, the 
soul must be immortal, and this means that if there’s some- 
thing you happen not to know at the moment— which is to say, 
something you happen not to remember at the moment—you 
can confidently try to search for it and recall it. Yes? 

MENO: I can’t quite explain it, Socrates, but I think you’re right. 

SOCRATES: Yes, I think so too, Meno. I wouldn’t support every 
aspect of the argument with particular vigour,* but there’s one 
proposition that I’'d defend to the death, if I could, by argu- 
ment and by action: that as long as we think we should search 
for what we don’t know we’ll be better people—less faint- 
hearted and less lazy —than if we were to think that we had no 
chance of discovering what we don’t know and that there’s no 
point in even searching for it.* 

MENO: I think yow’re right about this too, Socrates. 

SOCRATES: Well, since we’re in agreement on the importance of 
undertaking a search in cases of ignorance, shall we combine 
forces and try to find out what excellence is? 

MENO: By all means. However, Socrates, above all Pd like to 
consider and hear what you have to say on the issue I raised 
right at the beginning. That is, as we attempt to find out what 
excellence is, are we taking it to be something teachable or a 
natural endowment?* And if not, how do people come to have 
excellence? 

SOCRATES: Well, Meno, if I could regulate not just myself, but 
you too, we wouldn’t investigate whether or not excellence is 
teachable until we'd first looked into the question of what it is 
in itself. But since you’re not even trying to regulate yourself— 
because you want to preserve your status as a free man, I sup- 
pose—and since you’re trying, successfully, to tell me what to 
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do, I'll give in to you. What else can I do? And so it seems that 
we’ve got to consider what sort of thing excellence is before we 
know what it is. But please relax your control of me just a little, 
at least, and let us get away with making use of an assumption, 
as we consider whether it’s teachable or whatever. 

What do I mean by ‘making use of an assumption’? Think of 
how geometricians often go about their investigations. When 
someone asks them a question about an area, perhaps— 
whether a given area can be inscribed as a triangle inside a 
given circle—a typical geometrician’s reply might be: ‘I don’t 
yet know whether this is the sort of area that can do that, but I 
think I can come up with an assumption, so to speak, which 
will prove useful in this context. If this figure is such that, 
when placed alongside its given line, the shortfall is a figure 
similar to the original figure that was placed alongside the line, 
then I think we will get one result, whereas if it is such that this 
cannot happen, we’ll get a different result. So if I can make an 
assumption, I’m prepared to tell you what follows, in terms of 
whether or not it’s possible, for inscribing the area inside a 
circle.’* 

We should do the same where excellence is concerned. Since 
we don’t know what it is or what sort of thing it is, let’s look 
into the question of whether or not it’s teachable by making the 
following assumption: what sort of mental quality would it have 
to be for it to be or not to be teachable? Above all, we should ask 
whether or not it’s teachable (or recollectable, as we were saying 
just now, but let’s not argue over which term to use*)—so let’s 
ask whether it’s teachable if it’s different from knowledge or if 
it’s similar to knowledge. But perhaps it’s perfectly clear that no 
one is taught anything except knowledge. 


MENO: I think that’s right. 
SOCRATES: So if excellence is a kind of knowledge, it evidently 


follows that it will be teachable. 


MENO: Of course. 
SOCRATES: It didn’t take us long, then, to dispose of the question 


of what kind of thing excellence must be if it is to be or not to 
be teachable. 


MENO: Yes. 
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SOCRATES: Next, I suppose, we should consider whether 
excellence is knowledge or is different from knowledge. 

MENO: Yes, I agree: that’s the next point to look into. 

SOCRATES: All right, then. Well, we say that it—excellence, I 
mean—is good, surely, don’t we? That’s a stable assumption 
for us, that it’s good, isn’t it? 

MENO: Certainly. 

SOCRATES: Now, if there’s something else that is also good,t 
while having nothing to do with knowledge, the possibility 
remains that excellence might not be a kind of knowledge. But 
if there’s nothing good that is not encompassed by knowledge, 
we’d be right to suspect that it is knowledge of some kind.* 

MENO: True. 

SOCRATES: Now, it’s excellence that makes us good, isn’t it? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And if we’re good, we do good, because that’s what 
everything good does. Do you agree? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: Excellence does good as well, then? 

MENO: That necessarily follows from the premises we’ve agreed. 

SOCRATES: So let’s consider what kinds of things do us good, 
taking them one by one. We say that health does us good, and 
strength and good looks—and wealth, of course. We say that 
these things and others like them are good for us, don’t we? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: But we also say that these same things sometimes 
actually harm us. Or don’t you agree with this? 

MENO: No,t I agree. 

SOCRATES: Let’s ask ourselves, then, what it is that has to guide 
us in the case of each of these things for them to do us good, 
and what it is that guides us when they do us harm. Won’t they 
do us good when guided by correct use and harm otherwise? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: Well, let’s go on to consider mental qualities. You 
acknowledge the existence of the qualities called ‘self-control’, 
‘justice’, ‘courage’, ‘cleverness’, ‘memory’, ‘nobility’, and so on 
and so forth, don’t you? 

MENO: Yes, I do. 
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SOCRATES: Now, among these qualities, take those that you think 
aren’t knowledge—those that are different from knowledge— 
and let me ask you whether they’re sometimes harmful and 
sometimes beneficial. Take courage, for instance, when it isn’t 
wisdom but is something like recklessness. Isn’t it the case that 
unintelligent recklessness harms people, while intelligent 
boldness does them good? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And does the same go for self-control and cleverness? 
Are intelligent learning and training beneficial, while unintelli- 
gent learning and training are harmful? 

MENO: Most definitely. 

SOCRATES: In short, then, mental endeavour and persistence 
always end in happiness when they are guided by knowledge, 
but in the opposite if they are guided by ignorance. 

MENO: So it seems. 

SOCRATES: It follows that, if excellence is a mental quality and is 
necessarily beneficial, it must be knowledge, since no mental 
quality is in itself either beneficial or harmful, but it takes the 
presence of knowledge or ignorance to make it beneficial or 
harmful. If this is right, then, excellence must be a kind of 
knowledge, just because it does us good. 

MENO: Yes, I agree. 

SOCRATES: Doesn’t the same go for all the other things—wealth 
and so on—that we said just now may be good or harmful? 
Basically, we found that, when knowledge guides the soul, 
mental qualities become beneficial, and when ignorance 
guides them, they become harmful. Isn’t it the same for 
wealth and so on too? When the soul makes correct use of 
them and guides them correctly, they become harmful, and 
vice versa? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And isn’t it a knowledgeable soul that offers correct 
guidance and an ignorant soul that leads us astray? 

MENO: That’s right. 

SOCRATES: So we can state as universal principles that for a 
human being everything else depends on the soul and that the 
faculties of the soul itself depend on knowledge for their 
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goodness. And it follows from this that what does us good is 
knowledge. But didn’t we say that excellence does us good? 

MENO: Yes, we did. 

SOCRATES: So we’re saying that excellence is knowledge—either 
the whole of knowledge or some part of it—aren’t we? 

MENO: I’m sure these ideas are right, Socrates. 

SOCRATES: And if this is so, excellence cannot be a natural 
endowment. 

MENO: No, I think not. 

SOCRATES: There’s another point to take into consideration too: 
if excellence were a natural endowment, I imagine that we’d 
have people who could tell which of our young men were nat- 
urally good, and that once they’d pointed them out to us, we’d 
seize these young men and keep them in secure quarters on the 
Acropolis. We’d seal them up much more carefully than our 
gold,* to stop them being corrupted and to make sure that 
when they reached adulthood they could serve the city well. 

MENO: Yes, that certainly makes sense, Socrates. 

SOCRATES: But since the excellence of good people isn’t a natural 
endowment, it must be a result of education, mustn’t it? 

MENO: I think that conclusion is now inevitable. It also clearly 
follows from our assumption, Socrates, that if excellence is 
knowledge it must be teachable. 

SOCRATES: Perhaps so, by Zeus. But perhaps we weren’t right to 
agree to this. f 

MENO: But we thought it was right a moment ago. 

SOCRATES: But if the idea has any validity, we should presumably 
think it right not just a moment ago, but also now and in the 
future. 

MENO: What’s going on? What consideration has made you 
unhappy with the idea? Why are you doubting whether excel- 
lence is knowledge? 

SOCRATES: Pll tell you, Meno. ’m not taking back my commit- 
ment to the correctness of the view that if excellence is know- 
ledge it’s teachable, but see if you think I have good grounds 
for doubting that in fact it 7s knowledge. Tell me this: if any- 
thing (not just excellence) is teachable, mustn’t there be both 
teachers and students of the subject? 
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MENO: Id say so, yes. 

SOCRATES: And conversely, wouldn’t we be right to suppose that 
something which has neither teachers nor students isn’t 
teachable?* 

MENO: True—but don’t you think there are teachers of 
excellence? 


[Anytus enters the gymnasium and sits down next to Meno 
and Socrates 


SOCRATES: Well, Pve often tried to see if there are any teachers 
of excellence, but despite my best efforts I’ve failed to find any, 
even though I enlist the support of a lot of other people for my 
enquiries, and especially those whom I take to be the greatest 
experts in the matter. In fact, Meno, Anytus has sat down here 
next to us at just the right time: let’s get him to help us in our 
enquiry. It makes sense for us to do so, not least because Anytus 
here is the son of a clever and wealthy father, Anthemion. Now, 
Anthemion became rich not by accident—not as a result of a 
gift, that is, which is how Ismenias of Thebes recently gained 
Polycrates’ money*—but thanks to his own skill and care; 
moreover, he was generally held to be essentially a decorous 
and well-behaved member of his community, not overbearing 
or offensively authoritarian, and in addition he did a good job 
of raising and educating his son—or so the Athenian people 
think, to judge by the fact that they elect Anytus to the most 
important posts. So Anytus is typical of the kind of person 
with whom one ought to try to see whether or not there are any 
teachers of excellence, and if so who they are. 

So, Anytus, do please join us—your guest-friend Meno here 
and me—as we try to find out who the teachers of this subject 
might be. And here’s a question for you. If we wanted your 
friend here to become a good healer, where would we send him 
for his education? We’d send him to the healers, wouldn’t we? 

ANYTUS: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And if we wanted to turn him into a good cobbler, 
we’d send him to the cobblers, wouldn’t we? 

ANYTUS: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And the same goes for all other cases? 
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ANYTUS: That’s right. 
SOCRATES: Let’s just go back over the same instances. What 


we’re saying is that sending him to the healers would be the 
right thing to do if we wanted him to become a healer. Now, 
when we say this, are we saying that, if we’re sensible, we’d 
send him to those who lay claim to this skill, rather than to 
those who don’t, and to those who are paid for doing exactly 
this and declare themselves willing to teach anyone who wants 
to go and study with them? Are these the factors we should 
take into consideration to help us send him to the right people? 


ANYTUS: Yes. 
SOCRATES: And does the same go for learning to play the pipes 


and so on? If we want to get someone to learn the pipes, it’s 
extremely stupid to refuse to send him to those who undertake 
to teach the technique and who charge for it, and instead to 
trouble others, so that the prospective student sets out to learn 
from people who don’t claim to be teachers of this subject and 
who also haven’t got a single student in the subject which we 
expect whoever we send to learn from them. Doesn’t that strike 
you as the height of stupidity? 


ANYTUsS: Yes, by Zeus, it does. It’s a sign of great ignorance too. 
SOCRATES: You’re right. Well, here’s your chance to join me in 


deliberating about your guest-friend Meno here. You see, 
Anytus, he’s been telling me for a while now that he’d like to 
gain this skill, the excellence which enables people to manage 
their households and their communities well, to care for their 
parents, and to know how to deal as a good man should with 
fellow citizens and with foreigners on their arrival and depart- 
ure. What do you think? Where should we send him to learn 
this excellence? But perhaps it’s obvious, if we keep to what we 
were saying a moment ago, that we should send him to those 
who undertake to teach excellence and who declare their avail- 
ability for any Greek who wants to learn from them, as long as 
he pays the ordained fee they charge. Yes? 


ANYTUS: And who are these people, Socrates? 
SOCRATES: I’m sure you know as well as I do that they are those 


who are generally called ‘Sophists’.* 


c ANYTUS: By Heracles, Socrates, watch what you say! I pray that 
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all my relatives and friends, from here or elsewhere, may avoid 
the kind of insane fit that would make them go and be damaged 
by these Sophists. I mean, it’s plain to see that Sophists do 
nothing but corrupt and harm those who associate with them. 

SOCRATES: What do you mean, Anytus? Is it really the case that 
the Sophists are so uniquely different from all those who claim 
to know how to do people some good or other, that not only do 
they not benefit whatever is entrusted to them, as all the rest 
do, but they even do the opposite and corrupt them? And they d 
make no secret of the fact that they expect to get paid for this?* 
I can’t believe what you’re saying. I mean, I know of one man, 
Protagoras, who earned more money from this branch of wis- 
dom than not just Pheidias (the creator of such conspicuously 
beautiful works of art), but ten other sculptors too. What 
you’re saying is extraordinary. If people who mend old shoes 
and repair clothes tried to conceal the fact that they were 
returning those items in a worse condition than they received 
them, they wouldn’t last thirty days before being found out; if e 
they behaved like that, they’d soon starve to death. And yet 
you’re saying that Protagoras took in the whole of Greece: he 
was corrupting those who associate with him and sending them 
back home in a worse condition than when he took them on, 
and no one noticed for ... well, it must have been more than 
forty years, because I think he was getting on for 70 when he 
died, and so he’d been engaged in his profession for forty years. 
And yow’re saying that Protagoras took everyone in for that 
long—right up to the present day, in fact, because his good 
reputation has not yet been dented.* Actually, it’s not just 
Protagoras, because there are a great many others too, some 92a 
born earlier than him and some still alive today. Are we really to 
go along with your suggestion and say that they are knowingly 
deceiving and damaging their young associates, or that they 
haven’t realized themselves what they’re doing? Some people 
regard them as the wisest men on earth, but if you’re right we 
shall have to count them as insane. 

ANYTuS: Theyre not insane in the slightest, Socrates. The 
young men who pay their fees are far more insane—but even 
they are not as crazy as their relatives who let them do so, and b 
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then the most insane of all are the citizens of the communities 
the Sophists visit, who let them in when they arrive and fail to 
banish anyone, whether he’s a foreigner or a fellow citizen, who 
tries to do what they do. 

SOCRATES: Has one of the Sophists done you wrong, Anytus? 
Why are you so hostile towards them?* 

ANYTUS: By Zeus, no, I’ve never had anything to do with any of 
them, and I wouldn’t let anyone close to me study with them 
either. 

SOCRATES: So you have absolutely no experience of these men? 

ANYTUS: A situation that I hope will continue. 

SOCRATES: Then how on earth, Anytus, could you know what’s 
good and what’s worthless about the enterprise, when you have 
no experience of it at all?* 

ANYTUS: Easily! At any rate, it doesn’t make any difference 
whether or not I have personal experience of them: I know 
what they’re like. 

SOCRATES: Perhaps you’re a diviner, Anytus, for your own words 
make it extremely difficult for me to see how else you could 
know about these people. But the point of our enquiry was not 
to find to whom we could send Meno to make him bad—let it 
be the Sophists, if you like. No, do please tell us—and you’ll be 
doing your family friend here a favour—to whom in this great 
city of ours he could go to become distinguished for the kind of 
excellence I outlined a short while ago.* 

ANYTUS: Tell him yourself, why don’t you? 

SOCRATES: Actually, I did name those who I thought were 
teachers in this field, but I was wrong, according to you. And 
you may be right, but now it’s your turn: give us the name of 
any Athenian you think he could go to. 

ANYTUS: Why should I tell him the name of any particular indi- 
vidual? Any decent Athenian gentleman he comes across will 
do a better job of improving him than the Sophists, as long as 
he’s prepared to do as they say. 

SOCRATES: Did these decent gentlemen become decent and 
gentlemanly by accident? If so, are they still capable, without 
having had teachers, of teaching other people things which 
they themselves never learnt? 
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ANYTUS: Personally, I expect that they too learnt from the previ- 
ous generation of decent gentlemen. Don’t you think there 
have been plenty of good men in this city of ours? 

SOCRATES: Well, to tell you the truth, Anytus, I do think we’ve 
got men here who are good at politics,* and I imagine there 
have been as many of them in the past as there are now. But the 
question before us at the moment is whether they’ve also 
proved to be good teachers of their own excellence. We’re not 
asking whether or not there are good men here now, nor 
whether there have been any in the past, but we’ve been trying 
for a while now to find out whether excellence is teachable. As 
part of this enquiry we’re also asking whether the good men of 
present or past generations knew how to transmit their own 
excellence to anyone else, or whether excellence is not the kind 
of thing that can be transmitted to someone else or received by 
anyone from anyone else. This is what Meno and I have been 
looking into for quite a while. Anyway, look at it this way, 
taking your own ideas as a starting-point: would you say that 
Themistocles was a good man? 

ANYTUS: Yes, he was exceptionally good. 

SOCRATES: So do you also think that he, if anyone, was a good 
teacher of his excellence? 

ANYTUS: Yes, Pd say he was, if he wanted to be. 

SOCRATES: Well, don’t you think he’d have wanted others to 
become decent gentlemen, and especially his own son? Or do 
you think he was too mean, and deliberately kept his own par- 
ticular brand of excellence to himself? Haven’t you heard that 
Themistocles had his son taught to be a good horseman, at 
least, in the sense that he could keep an upright seat on horses, 
could throw a javelin from horseback while remaining 
upright,* and could perform a lot of other amazing feats? In 
other words, Themistocles provided him with the kind of train- 
ing that made him good at everything that depended on good 
teachers. Haven’t you heard elderly men telling this story? 

ANYTUS: Yes, I have. 

SOCRATES: So in respect of natural ability, no one could charge 
his son with being bad. 

ANYTUS: Presumably not. 
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SOCRATES: But have you ever in the past heard from anyone, 
elderly or not, that Themistocles’ son Cleophantus turned out 
to be good at the same things his father was good at, and had 
the same skills? 

ANYTUS: No, certainly not.* 

SOCRATES: Are we to suppose, then, that Themistocles was 
happy to have his son educated in certain respects, but wasn’t 
prepared to make him better than any of his neighbours at his 
own particular skill—that is, ¿f excellence is teachable? 

ANYTUS: By Zeus, perhaps he wasn’t! 

SOCRATES: So that’s the kind of teacher of excellence Themis- 
tocles was—and according to you he was one of the best men of 
times past! But let’s look at someone else, then: Aristeides the 
son of Lysimachus—unless you don’t agree that he was a good 
man. 

ANYTUS: No, of course I think he was, without any doubt. 

SOCRATES: Now, although he too had his son Lysimachus edu- 
cated better than anyone else in Athens in all the subjects that 
depend on teachers, do you think he’s made him a better man 
than anyone else? I imagine that you’ve met him and can see 
what he’s like. Or, if you like, let’s take Pericles, a man of 
stupendous wisdom. You know that he raised two sons, Paralus 
and Xanthippus, don’t you? 

ANYTUS: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And, as you know, he taught them to be among the 
best horsemen in Athens and trained them to be as good as 
anyone at everything that depends on skill, such as music and 
sports. Does it look as though he didn’t want them to be good 
men? I think he wanted them to be good, but it’s just that it 
may not be teachable. I don’t want you to suppose that it’s just 
a few Athenians who’ve found this business beyond them, who 
you might then judge simply to be particularly incompetent, 
so take Thucydides too. He raised two sons, Melesias and 
Stephanus, and trained them well in everything, but especially 
in wrestling, for which he entrusted one of them to Xanthias 
and the other to Eudorus, the acknowledged best wrestlers of 
their generation. Do you remember? 

ANYTUS: Yes, I’ve been told about that. 
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SOCRATES: Well, can’t we safely assume that, if it were teach- 
able, he’d never have failed to teach his sons how to be good 
men, which wouldn’t have cost him anything, while having 
them taught those subjects where the teaching was bound to 
cost him money? Unless, perhaps, Thucydides was incompe- 
tent, and didn’t have very large numbers of loyal friends both 
here in Athens and among the allies abroad?* He also came 
from an important family and wielded a great deal of power 
both here in Athens and among the allies, and this means that 
if excellence were teachable, he’d have found someone—a 
local resident or someone from abroad—to make his sons 
good people, if he himself was too busy looking after the city’s 
affairs.* So you see, Anytus, it may be that it just isn’t 
teachable. 

ANYTUS: You don’t seem to have any qualms about running 
people down, Socrates. If you want my advice, Pd recommend 
caution. You should appreciate that, as easy} as it may be to do 
people harm or good elsewhere, here in Athens it’s particularly 
easy. But I think you’re already aware of this. 


[Anytus departs in a huff, but stays within sight in the gymnasium 


SOCRATES: It looks as though Anytus is angry,* Meno, but that’s 
hardly surprising: in the first place, he thinks that ’m speaking 
ill of these men and, second, he counts himself as one of them. 
If he ever comes to realize what it is to speak badly of someone, 
he’ll stop being angry, but he lacks that insight at the moment. 
But tell me, Meno, don’t you have good and decent men in 
Thessaly? 

MENO: Certainly. 

SOCRATES: Well, then, are they prepared to take on the education 
of the younger generation? Do they agree that they are teachers 
and that excellence is teachable? 

MENO: No, by Zeus, Socrates, they don’t. Sometimes you’d 
find them assuming that it’s teachable and sometimes that it 
isn’t. 

SOCRATES: So can we call them teachers of this business, when 
they don’t agree even about this? 

MENO: No, I don’t think so, Socrates. 
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SOCRATES: What about these Sophists, then, who are the only 
ones who claim to teach excellence? Do you think they really 
can? 

c MENO: Actually, Socrates, one of the things I particularly admire 
about Gorgias is that you’d never hear him making any such 
promise. In fact, he used to laugh at his peers when he heard 
them offering to teach excellence. His intention, by contrast, 
was to make people good speakers. 

SOCRATES: According to you too, then, the Sophists aren’t 
teachers of excellence? 

MENO: I can’t really say, Socrates. My position is the same as 
most people’s: sometimes I think they are, and sometimes that 
they aren’t. 

SOCRATES: You know, don’t you, that it’s not only you and politi- 
cians in general who vacillate about whether or not it’s teach- 

d able? Are you aware that the poet Theognis also says exactly the 
same? 

MENO: Where? 

SOCRATES: In his elegies, where he says:* 


Drink and eat with the high and mighty, 

Sit with them, make them like you. 

For from good company you will learn good things, 
e While the bad will rob you even of the wits you had. 


You realize that in these lines he’s assuming that excellence is 
teachable, don’t you? 

MENO: It looks that way. 

SOCRATES: Elsewhere, however, he changed his mind a bit. 


If wits could be made and implanted in a man, 


he says, and then goes on, I think, to say of those who could do 
this: 


Full many a time would they reap handsome rewards, 
and: 


Never would a bad son be born to a good father, 
96a As long as he hearkened to words of wisdom. 
But never by teaching will you make a bad man good. 
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Do you see that he’s saying something quite different here, 
even though the issue is the same?* 

MENO: It looks as though he is. 

SOCRATES: Can you think of any other matter, then, where 
those who claim to be teachers not only are not acknow- 
ledged as teachers of others, but aren’t even accepted as 
experts in their field—where, in fact, they’re agreed to be no 
good at the very matter they claim to teach—and where b 
those who are acknowledged as good and decent people vacil- 
late on whether or not it is teachablet ...can you say that 
people who are so confused on any subject are, strictly speak- 
ing, teachers at all? 

MENO: By Zeus, no, I can’t. 

SOCRATES: Now, if neither the Sophists nor the good and decent 
gentlemen themselves are teachers of this matter, there can’t be 
any others, can there? 

MENO: I don’t think so. 

SOCRATES: And if there aren’t any teachers, there aren’t any c 
students either? 

MENO: I think yov’re right. 

SOCRATES: But didn’t we agree* that any matter for which there 
are no teachers and no students is not in fact teachable? 

MENO: We did. 

SOCRATES: And we haven’t found any teachers of excellence 
anywhere? 

MENO: True. 

SOCRATES: And no teachers means no students? 

MENO: I suppose so. 

SOCRATES: It follows, then, that excellence cannot be teachable. 
MENO: Apparently not, if we’ve gone about the enquiry cor- d 
rectly. And all this makes me really wonder, Socrates, whether 
there might not be any good men at all, or at least, if there are 

any good men, how they come to be good. 

SOCRATES: It rather looks, Meno, as though you and I are 
incompetent and were inadequately educated by Gorgias, in 
your case, and Prodicus in mine.* So we'd better focus on 
ourselves and try to find someone to somehow make us better 
people. The reason I say this is because, looking back over our e 
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recent enquiry, it’s clear that we made fools of ourselves in not 
realizing that success and effectiveness in human affairs do not 
depend only on the guidance of knowledge. This is presumably 
also why we’ve found recognizing how good men become good 
so elusive. 

MENO: What do you mean, Socrates? 

SOCRATES: This is what Pm getting at. We were surely right to 
agree* that good men are absolutely bound to do good, weren’t 
we? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And I suppose we were also right to agree that they’ ll 
do us good if they guide our affairs well. Yes? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: But it looks as though we were wrong to agree that 
good guidance is impossible without knowledge. 

MENO: What do you mean? 

SOCRATES: Pll tell you. If someone who knowst the road to 
Larisa (or anywhere else you like) walks there and shows others 
the way, he’d be giving good and beneficial guidance, wouldn’t 
he? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: Well, what about someone who thinks he knows the 
way, and is right, but has never travelled the road and so 
doesn’t know it?* Wouldn’t he too be a good guide? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And as long as he correctly believes what the other 
person knows, he’ll be just as good a guide as the one with 
knowledge, because his thinking is correct, even though he 
doesn’t have knowledge. 

MENO: Yes, he’ll be just as good. 

SOCRATES: True belief, then, is just as good a guide as know- 
ledge, when it comes to guaranteeing correctness of action. 
This is what we were overlooking before, during our enquiry 
into the nature of excellence, when we were saying that know- 
ledge is the only good guide of our actions. In fact, though, 
there’s true belief as well. 

MENO: Yes, apparently so. 

SOCRATES: So true belief is just as useful as knowledge. 
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MENO: Yes, except with this qualification, Socrates, that a person 
with knowledge will always be successful, whereas one with 
true belief will sometimes be right and sometimes wrong. 

SOCRATES: What do you mean? Won’t someone with true belief 
always be right, as long as his beliefs are true? 

MENO: I suppose he’s bound to be. All this is making me wonder, 
Socrates, why, if this is so, knowledge is so much more highly 
valued than true belief* and on what grounds one can 
distinguish between them. 

SOCRATES: Well, do you know why this is puzzling you, or shall I 
tell you? 

MENO: Tell me, please. 

SOCRATES: Because you haven’t paid attention to Daedalus’ 
statues. Perhaps there aren’t any in Thessaly.* 

MENO: What are you getting at? 

SOCRATES: The fact that his statues too must be anchored, or 
else they run away and escape. They stay put only if they’re 
anchored. 

MENO: What of it? 

SOCRATES: There’s as little point in paying a lot of money for an 
unrestrained statue of his as there is for a runaway slave: it 
doesn’t stay put. But Daedalus’ pieces are so beautiful that 
they’re worth a great deal if they’re anchored. What am I get- 
ting at? I mean this to be an analogy for true beliefs. As long as 
they stay put, true beliefs too constitute a thing of beauty and 
do nothing but good. The problem is that they tend not to stay 
for long; they escape from the human soul and this reduces 
their value, unless they’re anchored by working out the 
reason.* And this anchoring is recollection, Meno, my friend, 
as we agreed earlier.* When true beliefs are anchored, they 
become pieces of knowledge and they become stable. That’s 
why knowledge is more valuable than true belief, and the 
difference between the two is that knowledge has been 
anchored. 

MENO: By Zeus, Socrates, that sounds very plausible. 

SOCRATES: I’m not speaking from a position of knowledge, 
though; it’s just what seems plausible. But I certainly don’t 
think the distinction between knowledge and true belief is just 
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a plausible inference. There’s not a lot Pd say I know, but Pd 
certainly say it about this; Pd count this as one of the things I 
know. 

MENO: Yes, and you're right, Socrates. 

SOCRATES: So isn’t it right to say that the guidance of true belief 
produces results, whatever the activity, which are no worse 
than those of knowledge? 

MENO: Yes, I think yow’re right on this too. 

SOCRATES: For all practical purposes, then, true belief will do us 
just as much good as knowledge and be no less beneficial than 
knowledge, and armed with true belief a man will do just as 
much good as anyone with knowledge. 

MENO: True. 

SOCRATES: And we’ve agreed that a good man does good. 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: So knowledge isn’t the only thing that makes men 
good and enables them (if there are any such men) to do their 
communities good: true belief does this too. However, neither 
of them—neither knowledge nor true belief, nor in fact any- 
thing that is an acquisition—is a natural human endowment. 
You don’t think that either of them is a natural endowment, do 
you? 

MENO: No, I don’t. 

SOCRATES: Now, since they aren’t natural endowments, the 
goodness of good people can’t be a natural endowment either. 

MENO: No indeed. 

SOCRATES: And since goodness isn’t a natural endowment, the 
next thing we considered was whether it’s teachable. 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And didn’t we decide that excellence is teachable if 
it’s knowledge? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And also that if it were teachable, it would be 
knowledge? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And also that if there were teachers of it, it would be 
teachable, but not if there weren’t? 

MENO: That’s right. 
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SOCRATES: Well, haven’t we agreed that there are no teachers of 
it? 

MENO: True. 

SOCRATES: Haven’t we therefore agreed that excellence isn’t 
teachable and that it isn’t knowledge either? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: But we agree that it’s good, don’t we? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And that good guidance is something beneficial and 
good? 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: And that only these two things, true belief and know- 
ledge, offer good guidance? It’s only when a man has one or the 
other of these that he can guide others well. Things may some- 
times just happen to turn out right by chance, but that doesn’t 
involve any human guidance; when a human being is the one 
offering guidance towards some appropriate goal, it’s always 
these two things, true belief and knowledge, that are doing the 
guiding. 

MENO: I think this is right. 

SOCRATES: Now, since excellence isn’t teachable, we can no 
longer say that it’s due to knowledge,t can we? 

MENO: I suppose not. 

SOCRATES: Of the two things that are good and beneficial, then, 
one has been eliminated: it cannot be knowledge that guides us 
in political action. 

MENO: I agree. 

SOCRATES: So when politicians such as Themistocles and the 
ones Anytus here mentioned not long ago guide their com- 
munities, they don’t do so thanks to any special intellectual 
capacity and because they are wise. This also explains why 
they’re incapable of getting others to take after themselves: it’s 
because they don’t owe their political abilities to knowledge. 

MENO: It does look as though you’re right, Socrates. 

socraTEs: If knowledge isn’t responsible, the only remaining 
possibility is that it’s sound belief. This is what politicians use 
to steer their communities aright, since as far as knowledge is 
concerned they’re in the same state as soothsayers and inspired 
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diviners. I mean, these men too often speak the truth when 
they’re possessed by some god, but they don’t understand 
anything they say.* 

MENO: It rather looks as though youre right. 

SOCRATES: Therefore, Meno, shouldn’t we really call these men 
‘inspired’, because all the important work they accomplish by 
their actions and their words gets done despite the fact that 
they have no knowledge?* 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: So we'd be right not just to use the term ‘inspired’ 
for the soothsayers and diviners we mentioned a moment ago, 
and for all poets, but also to say that politicians are at least as 
inspired and possessed as them. When they raise important 
issues in their speeches and see them through to a successful 
conclusion, despite not understanding anything they say, 
they’re inspired: they’ve been taken over by the gods. 

MENO: Yes. 

SOCRATES: Yes, and as you know, Meno, women do use the term 
‘divine’ to describe good men, and when the Spartans praise 
someone for his goodness they too say, ‘He’s a divine man.’+ 

MENO: Yes, and it looks as though they’re right, Socrates— 
though Anytus here may not like what you’re saying.* 

SOCRATES: That doesn’t bother me; we’ll talk things over with 
him later, Meno. For the time being, however, if our enquiry 
has gone well and we’ve been right in what we’ve been saying 
throughout our discussion, excellence cannot be a natural 
endowment and cannot be teachable either. No, the excellence 
of good people comes to them as a dispensation awarded by the 
gods, without any knowledge—short of there being a politician 
with the ability to make someone else an expert politician too. 
If there were such a person, pretty much the same description 
could be given of him here among the living as Homer gives of 
Teiresias among the dead, when he says that of those in the 
underworld ‘he alone still has wisdom, while the rest dart 
around like shadows’.* In the same way, here in the upper 
world, such a man would be, where excellence was concerned, 
a piece of concrete reality, so to speak, compared to shadows. 

MENO: I think yow’re absolutely right, Socrates. 
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SOCRATES: So, Meno, our argument has led us to suppose that 
the excellence of good people comes to them as a dispensation 
awarded by the gods. We’ll confirm this, however, only by 
undertaking an enquiry into what excellence is in itself before 
asking how men come to get it.* But now [ve got to be 
elsewhere, and it’s up to you to try to win your guest-friend 
Anytus here over to the point of view of which you’ve become 
convinced, so that hell be more even-tempered. After all, if 
you do manage to convince him, you’ll be doing the people of c 
Athens a favour too. 
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7oa how do people become good?: The abrupt start to the dialogue, with no 
preliminary scene-setting, is unusual, but not unique. The irony of 
having the non-virtuous Meno ask about virtue is presumably the 
same as that of having the cowardly Nicias discourse about courage 
in Laches, or the tyrant Critias about self-control in Charmides. 
Meno’s abruptness may be an attempt at characterization, but I 
cannot see much characterization in this dialogue; others disagree 
(see especially J. Gordon, Turning toward Philosophy: Literary Device 
and Dramatic Structure in Plato’s Dialogues (University Park, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1999), ch. 4). 


The question whether excellence was teachable or a natural endow- 
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ment was a topic of debate at the end of the fifth century and begin- 
ning of the fourth. We find traces of the debate in a number of places, 
but few sustained and dedicated discussions survive. Apart from 
those of Plato (not just Meno, but also Protagoras), there is the third- 
rate anonymous treatise Double Arguments, which cautiously comes 
down on the side of teachability, and Isocrates, Antidosis 186-92, who 
prefers a combination of teaching and natural ability. The discussion 
of the topic in Double Arguments makes it clear that several of the 
angles Plato employs to approach the question had become 
commonplaces. 


and for their wealth: the fertile plains of Thessaly, in northern Greece, 
were more suitable for horse-breeding than most parts of Greece, and 
the Thessalians profited from exporting grain too. 


to provide them with answers: that this was a feature of a Gorgianic 
display is attested by Plato also at Gorgias 447c. Other Sophists made 
the same claim: see e.g. Plato, Hippias Minor 363d. The ability to 
answer any and every question seems incredible, but worked because 
the Sophists discoursed at a high level of generality. 


Do you think that’s possible2: the analogy between knowing Meno and 
knowing excellence is not very sound: in order to know whether 
Meno is rich etc., I do not need the kind of deep or thorough know- 
ledge that Plato seems to require for something like excellence; an 
individual such as Meno does not harbour the kinds of necessary 
truths that Plato wants to see in a definition of something like excel- 
lence. But these differences need not worry us too much: Plato is just 
using a simple example. 


Yes, I did: one of the few internal references by Plato to another 
dialogue, in this instance Gorgias (unless this was still an unwritten 
project in Plato’s mind). 


and avoid suffering any harm himself: the political conception of manly 
excellence outlined here had become accepted particularly as a result 
of the Sophists, since that was exactly the kind of ‘excellence’ they 
offered to teach. It may strike a modern reader as corrupt for a 
politician to use his influence to help his friends and harm his 
enemies, but in fact it was perfectly acceptable. See W. R. Connor, 
The New Politicians of Fifth-Century Athens (Indianapolis: Hackett, 
1992). The idea that it was all right, even one’s duty, to harm one’s 
enemies, though disputed by Socrates (in Plato’s Crito), was standard 
pre-Christian ethics. 


a great many other excellences too: like other interlocutors in the 
Socratic dialogues, Meno has given examples of types of excellence 
rather than trying to find what is common to all instances of excel- 
lence; he seems to believe that ‘excellence’ means different things in 
different contexts. The problem with this is that manly excellence 
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cannot be responsible for other kinds of excellence, and so cannot tell 
us how to recognize excellence elsewhere. Moreover (though Plato 
does not have Socrates develop this point here), particular kinds of 
excellence are socially or contextually determined, but Socrates is 
looking for something that just is excellence, whatever determinants 
may contingently accrue to it. Aristotle, however, agrees with Meno 
at Politics 1260a: the virtues are different for a man and for a woman. 


Yes, I would: ‘Plato spares us Meno’s attempt at defining a bee. It 
would have been interesting to see what Plato’s own would have been’ 
(E. S. Thompson, Plato: Meno (London: Macmillan, 1901), ad loc.). 


the same for a man and for a woman: actually, the analogy with health is 
rather specious, because one could easily argue that health is differ- 
ent for a man and for a woman, because their physical requirements 
are so different. On the other hand, if one relied on a vague formula 
such as ‘a state of appropriate well-being’ as a definition of health, 
which is what Socrates appears to be pushing for, one could equally 
rely on a formula such as ‘being well able to perform one’s role in 
society’ (Sharples, ad loc.) as a definition of excellence, and that is not 
far from what Meno is saying. 


If they’re to be good: notice the typical Socratic slide from being good 
at something (here, management) to being good simpliciter, i.e. virtu- 
ous or morally good. It was Socrates’ influence that gained moral 
virtue a permanent place in discussions of excellence, which in itself 
is a wider concept. If excellence is what it is to be good at something, 
Socrates argued that what it is to fulfil one’s function as a human 
being is to be moral. 


unless they had the same excellence: the argument is circular. Why does 
Plato not have Socrates or Meno say, ‘All right, then: excellence is 
single because it always consists of self-control and honesty’? That 
would be a legitimate conclusion to draw from the argument. Plato 
wants the constant presence of self-control and honesty to imply that 
excellence has a single nature. But the point is convincing only if self- 
control and honesty are the underlying single nature, otherwise their 
presence is not significant; but if self-control and honesty are the 
underlying nature of excellence, the argument concludes the search 
and is not just suggestive. 


justice is excellence: there is in fact a sense of ‘justice’ in both English 
and ancient Greek whereby it is equivalent to ‘morality’, or excel- 
lence as a whole. We describe someone as just if she has moral 
integrity. 

as he was about shape: Why does Meno claim that Socrates’ ‘defin- 
ition’ of shape defines one unknown by means of another unknown? 
Colour is hardly something unknown. And why did he call it ‘sim- 
plistic’? We are meant to contrast ‘simplistic’ with ‘grandiose’ in 76e: 
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Meno is looking for quasi-scientific definitions. If so, colour may 
count as an unknown until it receives a scientific analysis. In any case, 
Socrates’ definition here is not very informative: it could help us to 
identify any instance of shape, but it does not tell us what it is to be 
shape. I take it that Socrates’ definition here means that there is 
nothing coloured which is not also shaped. 


in bloom: see the note on Charmides 154a. 


certain emanations from things: Empedocles explained sense per- 
ception (and certain other phenomena) as the accommodation by 
the sense organs of emanations given off by things: see especially 
Theophrastus, On the Senses 7-11. Plato moves naturally from 
Gorgias to Empedocles, because the former was said to have studied 
with the latter. 


‘mark well what I say’: a popular quotation from a lost poem by 
Pindar (Fragment 105 Bergk). 


and so on and so forth: it is not quite clear why Socrates is not satisfied 
with the definition. He cannot mean that exactly the same formula 
could be used for scent and so on, because the definition mentions 
‘sight’, and it is not clear why changing ‘sight’ to ‘smell’ or whatever 
would not do as a definition of scent. He may be concerned that the 
formula answers the question ‘What are the conditions of sight?’ 
rather than ‘What is sight??—that it names the material conditions 
for sight rather than its essence. 

In a moment Plato will describe the definition as ‘grandiose’. The 
word used is literally ‘tragic’, i.e. ‘in the manner of a tragic poet’. It 
has been suggested that Plato so described it with reference to a lost 
play of Euripides, in which a character propounded some such 
theory (D. Sansone, ‘Socrates’ “Tragic” Definition of Colour (Plato, 
Meno 76d-e)’, Classical Philology, 91 (1996), 339-45). Alternatively, 
the adjective may refer to the style of the passage, which has a certain 
‘lapidary urgency’ (T. G. Rosenmeyer, ‘Styles and Performances, and 
Plato’s Meno’, in G. W. Most et al. (eds.), Philanthropia kai Eusebeia: 
Festschrift fiir Albrecht Dihle (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1993), 404-25. 


the previous one was: presumably the second definition of shape is 
meant (76a), since Plato himself criticized the first one: see the note 
on 75¢. 


stay and be initiated: elsewhere too Plato compares initiation into the 
Eleusinian Mysteries (for a brief account of which, see my Athens: A 
History (Macmillan, 2004), 134-7) with ‘initiation’ into philosophy: 
Gorgias 497c, Symposium 209e-210a, Phaedrus 250b—c, Theaetetus 
155e. The reference to the Mysteries also allows us to pinpoint the 
dramatic date of the dialogue: Meno was about 20 or 21 years old 
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when he died in 400; at the time of our dialogue he was old enough to 
have left Thessaly and have visited Athens on his own; he was pre- 
sumably on his way to join the mercenary army of Cyrus in Asia 
Minor, which set off east towards Persia in 401; it is early in the year 
(the first initiation into the Mysteries took place in February); Meno 
is presumably staying with his guest-friend Anytus, who as a demo- 
cratic politician was unlikely to have been in the city during the 
oligarchy which fell late in 403. All this suggests a date of January 
402. 

‘to enjoy fine things and to have power’: a tag from an unknown poet. 
Once again, Meno has relied on an external authority, rather than his 
own thinking, for his view. 

desiring something good, aren’t they?: a problematic paragraph, espe- 
cially because there is an apparent contradiction between claiming 
that people do not want something bad, and claiming that what they 
want is in fact bad. The solution is to realize that people want things 
under a certain description: Oedipus did not want to marry his mother; 
he wanted to marry a beautiful and powerful older woman. The idea 
that everyone always wants what is or what they at least take to be 
good for them is at the heart of the paradoxical Socratic denial of 
weakness of the will (see pp. xx—xxi): there are no irrational desires (or 
no overwhelming irrational desires). This proposition (found espe- 
cially in Protagoras) has generated a huge amount of controversy, 
from Aristotle onwards. See, in general, W. Charlton, Weakness of the 
Will: A Philosophical Introduction (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1988). 
Additional bibliography on this passage of Meno in particular, and its 
consequences: D. Devereux, ‘Socrates’ Kantian Conception of 
Virtue’, Journal of the History of Philosophy, 33 (1995), 381—408; 
N. Reshotko, ‘The Socratic Theory of Motivation’, Apeiron, 25 
(1992), 145-70; T. Penner and C. J. Rowe, ‘The Desire for Good: Is 
the Meno Inconsistent with the Gorgias?’, Phronesis, 39 (1994), 1—25; 
M. Anagnostopoulos, ‘Desire for the Good in the Meno’, in 
N. Reshotko (ed.), Desire, Identity and Existence: Essays in Honour of 
T. M. Penner (Kelowna, BC: Academic Printing & Publishing, n.d. 
[2004]), 171-91. Further relevant reading can be found in footnote 13 
on p. Xx. 

desiring bad things and getting them: Socrates is teasing Meno with a 
perversion of his claim that excellence is ‘desiring fine things and 
having the ability to procure them for oneself’ (77b). But he has got 
carried away, or he is resorting to common parlance or ellipsis: he has 
just devoted a careful argument to claiming that no one desires bad 
things, yet here he says that people who are in a bad way desire bad 
things. ‘Desiring bad things’ must be short for ‘desiring what they 
take to be good things, but are in fact bad things’. 

the hereditary guest-friend of the Great King: the ‘Great King’ was the 
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king of Persia; on guest-friendship, see the note on Lysis 212e; on 
Meno’s relations with the Persian royal family (if not the king, 
exactly), see Xenophon, The Expedition of Cyrus 2 passim, with T. S. 
Brown, ‘Menon of Thessaly’, Historia, 35 (1986), 387—404. 


not yet agreed upon: see 75d. Plato is obviously right here: no valid 
definition can name the thing to be defined as part of the definition. 


your friend: Gorgias (71c, 76b). 
in appearance: Socrates had flat, snub-nosed features. 


arrested as a magician: this is not to say that magicians were acceptable 
in Athens, but that in Athens, as a citizen, Socrates was not liable to 
summary arrest; at worst, a citizen could be summoned to face trial. 
In any other city, Socrates would not have this legal protection. 


the unknown thing you're looking for: the background to ‘Meno’s para- 
dox’ is both general and specific. Specifically, Socrates himself had 
come up with a version of it at 71b, and Meno is remembering that; 
generally, certain Sophists had used this tactic to demolish the argu- 
ments of opponents. For discussion, see the following notes and 
pp. Xxxviii-xli. 

going to search for: there are subtle differences between Socrates’ 
formulation of the paradox and Meno’s original a few lines earlier. 
Socrates’ version uses the third person, rather than Meno’s pointed 
‘you’, in order to frame the paradox as a genuine philosophical prob- 
lem, not just an ad hominem outburst by Meno, and Socrates’ version 
is more elegant. But most importantly, (1) Socrates omits Meno’s ‘at 
all’, because he will claim, in effect, that even something unknown is 
in another sense known; (2) Socrates omits the second part of Meno’s 
statement—how will you know that a search has been successfully 
concluded? Nevertheless, he does implicitly cover this aspect of 
the paradox in what follows. (3) He makes Meno’s original far more 
of a paradox than it was. Additional bibliography: B. Calvert, 
‘Meno’s Paradox Reconsidered’, Journal of the History of Philosophy, 
12 (1974), 143-52; J. Moline, ‘Meno’s Paradox?’, Phronesis, 14 
(1969), 153-61; M. Welbourne, ‘Meno’s Paradox’, Philosophy, 61 
(1986), 229-43. 

Who are they?: we cannot now make a safe identification, though 
Pythagoreans seem to be the best bet: see P. Kingsley, Ancient Phil- 
osophy, Mystery, and Magic: Empedocles and Pythagorean Tradition 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), 160-5. 


it never perishes: for Plato’s commitment to the immortality and 
transmigration of the soul, see Phaedo 81c—82d, 107c-108c, Republic 
608d—611a, Phaedrus 245c—246a, 248c—249c, Timaeus 41d—42d, 
goe—g2c. 


81b-c Inthe ninth year . . . holy heroes: Pindar, Fragment 133 (Bergk). Her 
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‘ancient woe’ was occasioned by the murder of her son by the Titans, 
who were seen as the progenitors of the human race. We human 
beings pay off this debt not just by undergoing a certain number of 
incarnations (otherwise Persephone would automatically ‘accept the 
requital’), but also by moral behaviour during those incarnations. It is 
unclear whether ‘in the ninth year’ refers to normal years or to Great 
Years (large astronomical cycles) or to incarnations. 


about excellence and about everything else: it is an implication of the 
idea that here on earth we only recollect knowledge that in our 
lifetimes we are less conscious than whenever it was that we knew 
things immediately: ‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting’, as 
Wordsworth said in ‘Intimations of Immortality’. 


all nature is akin: Plato clearly means us to think that there are natural 
and necessary links between things, such that I can seamlessly move 
from one truth or idea or fact to another. Vlastos may well be right to 
say that ‘what Plato means by “recollection” in the Meno is any 
advance in understanding which results from the perception of 
logical relationships’ (p. 97 in Day (ed.) ). Additional bibliography: 
S. Tigner, ‘On the Kinship of All Nature in Plato’s Meno’, Phronesis, 
15 (1970), 1—4. 


nothing but recollection: the two most important questions (for a fur- 
ther list, see Weiss, pp. 70-1) are (1) if the soul knows ‘everything’, 
when did it learn it? And (2) how much is meant to be covered by 
‘everything’? If it did not learn things in this lifetime, could it have 
learnt things in previous lifetimes? After all, if a// learning is recollec- 
tion (81c), the soul can never have learnt anything; nevertheless, Plato 
uses the term ‘learn’ here and at 86a for the soul’s acquisition of 
knowledge. Perhaps Plato might say that we have had infinite incar- 
nations, and that over the course of these incarnations we have 
gradually built up our innate knowledge. (There may even be the 
possibility of learning something genuinely new even this late in our 
incarnations.) It is true that in a later dialogue, Timaeus, Plato seems 
to think that both the soul and the world are created, which would 
render the idea of infinite incarnations implausible; but elsewhere 
(e.g. Phaedrus 246a) he says that the soul is immortal, and that seems 
to be his position here in Meno. But if we take seriously the idea that 
all embodied learning is actually recollection, then perhaps the soul 
did its learning in its periods of disembodied existence, or in some 
indefinite (or even timeless) time before a first incarnation. When the 
doctrine of recollection recurs (especially in Phaedo and Phaedrus), 
the objects of recollection are Forms and they become known 
between incarnations, but it is far from clear that Plato had this 
metaphysical theory in mind when he wrote Meno. It is true that at 
86a he has Socrates say that the slave first learnt his geometry when 
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he was not incarnated as a human being, but the slave recalls some- 
thing considerably more complex than a Platonic Form (Forms are 
characterized by singleness, simplicity, and eternally being just what 
they are) and it is hard to see how anyone could learn geometry or 
even the a priori principles of geometry (etc.) while disembodied. 
The Gordian knot of these complexities is simply cut by saying that 
‘souls acquired or learnt their knowledge at the moment when time 
began’ (Bluck, p. 317), but there is no trace of this in our dialogue, 
where Plato’s main concern is just to argue that the soul did not 
acquire its knowledge in ¢his lifetime. It seems safest to think that for 
the time being Plato is not restricting ‘everything’ to Forms and that 
he is not prepared to take the theory further than the minimum 
required to answer Meno’s paradox (hence at 86b he has Socrates 
decline to support every detail of the argument); all he needs for the 
time being is the vague idea that the soul ‘always’ knew ‘everything’ 
(81c, 86a). If pushed, he would surely have restricted ‘everything’ to 
all general principles and timeless truths (especially the supposedly 
objective truths of morals and mathematics), and would have elimin- 
ated empirical studies from the blanket assertion that all learning is 
recollection (81d). Just conceivably, there is the beginning of such a 
restriction at 85e, if we take ‘subjects’ there to mean propositional 
subjects such as geometry, not e.g. learning how to do things. There 
is certainly a restriction in that, as 84a shows, the slave has not by 
then begun to recollect; he has, however, already come up with an 
opinion or two; since they were false, falsehoods are excluded from 
recollection. See also the end of the first note on 98a. 


born and bred at home: it was felt to be somewhat improper to enslave 
fellow Greeks (pan-hellenism infused the rival city-states of Greece 
at least to that extent), and slaves generally came from abroad (see the 
second note on Lysis 223a). The other main source, however, was 
breeding slaves at home—and it looks as though they could be 
referred to as ‘Greek’. The best short introduction to Greek slavery is 
N. R. E. Fisher, Slavery in Classical Greece (2nd edn., London: 
Bristol Classical Press, 2001). It has been suggested (by D. Gera, 
‘Porters, Paidagogoi, Jailers, and Attendants: Some Slaves in Plato’, 
Scripta Classica Israelica, 15 (1996), go—101) that Plato has Socrates 
choose a slave for this demonstration not just because Socrates needs 
someone uneducated, but also because he is not concerned with 
the personal, probing aspect of the elenchus, but only with drily 
demonstrating the process of recollection. 


boy: the slave may be young—part of the point is that he should be 
untutored—but the Greeks addressed slaves of any age as ‘boy’ (as in 
the Southern States of America, or in South Africa, in the bad old 
days). 
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equal in length as well: some scholars take these two new lines to be 
diagonals rather than transversals. Nothing very substantial hinges 
on this, in terms of the slave’s recollection or the geometrical prob- 
lem involved. Transversals seem to me to fit the text better. The 
issues are debated between G. J. Boter (Phronesis, 33 (1988), 208-15) 
and R. W. Sharples (Phronesis, 34 (1989), 220-6), with a useful 
addendum by D. H. Fowler (Phronesis, 35 (1990), 175-81). 


let this side be 2 feet long: nothing significant hinges on the fact that 
Plato gives a value to the length of the side; it saves him having to talk 
in the abstract about equal lines, lines double in length, half as long, 
and so on. What follows is the earliest extended piece of evidence 
about Greek mathematics (the evidence for earlier mathematics 
comes from reports in later writers). Apart from anything else, it 
suggests (and other evidence proves) that at this stage Greek math- 
ematics was geometrized rather than arithmetized: see D. H. Fowler, 
The Mathematics of Plato’s Academy (2nd edn., Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1999). 


just asking him questions: Socrates’ repeated insistence (here, and at 
82b, 84c, and 85d) on his not teaching is due to the fact that Meno’s 
paradox at 8od—e effectively denied that one could search for know- 
ledge without the help of a teacher, as someone who already knows. 
Plato’s reply comes in two stages: both the theory of recollection and 
the method of hypothesis are supposed to show, at the very least, that 
progress can be made even when both parties to the discussion are 
ignorant or at any rate are not making use of their knowledge. 


the right way to go about remembering: because memory works by 
association. Plato is claiming that Socratic argumentation follows 
natural chains of association. I take it that the talk of the kinship of all 
nature at 81d was just a high-falutin way of making the same point. 


while this one is short: this would of course produce a figure 47MD 
which would be double the area of the first square ABCD, but 
Socrates wants a square with double the area, not an oblong. 


Three feet: this is a guess, based on Socrates’ pointing out that the line 
must be longer than 2 feet and shorter than 4 feet. It is wrong 
(because the square of 3 feet is g square feet), but it is less wrong than 
the previous guess (and not a stupid guess, given that, arithmetically 
speaking, we are in the realm of irrational numbers), so progress is 
being made. Socrates has led the slave towards this incorrect answer 
by means of his questions, but the whole process is constructive, not 
so much because the slave is now more nearly right than he was 
before, as because he has shed his false conceit of knowledge, and 
thereby created space for the ‘recollection’ of knowledge. As the 
image of the ‘journey towards recollection’ at 84a suggests, the false 
opinions that the slave has voiced so far do not count as recollection 
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itself (except in the broader sense that recollection is a process), but 
as clearing the ground for recollection to take place. Moreover, the 
slave has been allowed to express his own opinions, rather than being 
merely spoon-fed someone else’s ideas. Socratic questioning is 
educational in the literal sense: educare in Latin implies eliciting 
information, not putting information in. 


double-length sides: mimicking Meno’s remarks about his fluency on 
excellence (80b). At the time, Meno thought that he had knowledge, 
which he could not express because he had been bewitched by 
Socrates; but, given the parallelism with the slave, Socrates is sug- 
gesting that Meno did not have knowledge, but a false belief. This is 
not the only parallel Socrates implicitly draws between Meno and the 
slave: the conversation with the slave passes through much the same 
stages as the earlier conversation with Meno, so that one could almost 
say that although at 80c Socrates refused to come up with a counter- 
image for Meno, in response to his simile of the torpedo, he has in 
effect likened Meno to an ignorant slave. See D. E. Anderson, “The 
Theory of Recollection in Plato’s Meno’, Southern Journal of 
Philosophy, 9 (1971), 225-36. However, the reason the conversation 
with the slave parallels the conversation with Meno is simply that 
both follow the pattern of the elenchus: from conceit of knowledge, 
to aporia, to true belief—and maybe beyond, to knowledge. 


cuts each of these figures in two: it is hard to see how the slave could 
have come up with the diagonal on his own (even if it were already 
given: see the first note on 82c). This is where Socrates goes beyond 
eliciting replies and seeds new information. There is of course a large 
element of teaching in what Socrates does with the slave: his use of 
an interrogative tone of voice barely disguises this. But this is not 
enough to invalidate the whole lesson as an illustration of recollec- 
tion, because (a) recollection is a process, not a flash of insight (85c 
with 98a), and (b) Plato insists that all learning is recollection 
(81d—82a), so that even straightforward geometry lessons are meant 
to be covered. 


in a number of different ways: since mere repetition of the same ques- 
tions would hardly advance anyone towards understanding, Plato 
must mean this phrase ‘in a number of different ways’ to adumbrate 
the ‘working out the reason’ of 98a. 


the knowledge he now has: his latent knowledge of geometry. 


all other subjects too: there are of course enormous differences in the 
ways we learn different subjects, but at the moment Plato seems 
prepared to ignore the differences and allow his geometry lesson with 
the slave to stand as a model for how we acquire any knowledge. 


for all time?: no, it doesn’t follow. Plato has not shown that there was 
not a time when the soul was ignorant (at best, he has shown only 
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that it acquired knowledge some time in the past). And even apart 
from this mistake, all that could follow from the argument as it stands 
is that the soul is in a state of knowledge for as long as it exists; it does 
not follow that the soul has always existed. 


with particular vigour: how much does Plato mean us to doubt? It is 
hard to see what elements of the story could be jettisoned without 
undermining the whole theory of recollection. In that case, he must 
mean that since there is no way to prove the immortality of the soul (a 
problem he thinks he has resolved by the time he wrote Phaedrus), 
there is no way to prove that the recovery of true beliefs is actually 
recollection. Nevertheless, he does believe that true beliefs are recov- 
erable, and that we have within us a coherent system of beliefs cor- 
responding to the objective matrix of concepts (81d). For reflections 
on this sentence, see R. Jenks, ‘On the Sense of the Socratic Reply to 
Meno’s Paradox’, Ancient Philosophy, 12 (1992), 317-30. 


no point in even searching for it: though the point about laziness is 
important, it is not clear that Socrates has overcome all of Meno’s 
worries. Meno’s question (80d) was raised in the context of a search 
where neither of them knew the answer: neither of them knows 
what excellence is. Socrates’ leading (and sometimes deliberately 
misleading) questions to the slave, however, make it clear that he 
already knows the answer to the geometrical problem. But all Plato 
is trying to do at this point is have Socrates convince Meno of the 
reality of latent knowledge; he responds to the worry later (86d— 
87b), when he argues that where both or all interlocutors are ignor- 
ant, the way to proceed is to make an assumption. Another question 
that arises is whether Plato has resolved Meno’s paradox at all, or 
just pushed it back. Could one not still ask how you can know that 
what you recollect is your quarry? But if recollection is seen specif- 
ically as a response to prompting (that is, to questions, whether 
asked by someone else or by oneself), you can know that you have 
found your quarry, because it was the specific result of specific 
questioning. 


or a natural endowment: scholars complain that Meno has failed to 
notice that the question has already been answered, by implication: 
the experiment with the slave was meant to show that recollection is 
the way to find out what everything is, including excellence. Since 
‘teaching’ has now been reformulated as ‘recollection’, we are surely 
entitled to say that excellence is teachable, in the sense of recollect- 
able. But there is a gap: it is still relevant to ask how even someone 
who knows what it is gains it as a personal quality. 


inscribing the area inside a circle: Plato has not given us enough infor- 
mation to securely identify the geometrical problem he has in mind, 
because that is not what is important to him: all that is important 
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is that he should give a general illustration of arguing from an 
assumption or a hypothesis. But why use such a complex illustration, 
when simpler ones were available, and why leave things so obscure? 
Perhaps he wants us to work things out for ourselves. For identifying 
the problem, the starting-point is guessing what ‘the given line’ is: 
the diameter of the circle? The base of one of the figures involved? 
Some other line that helps solve the problem? For surveys of various 
suggestions and solutions, see G. E. R. Lloyd, ‘The Meno and the 
Mysteries of Mathematics’, Phronesis, 37 (1992), 166-83, and Sharp- 
les, 158-60; for the relation between Plato’s ‘method of hypothesis’ 
and the practice of contemporary geometricians, see Bluck (pp. 76- 
85) and K. Seeskin, ‘Meno 86c—8ga: A Mathematical Image of Philo- 
sophic Inquiry’, in B. Hendley (ed.), Plato, Time and Education: 
Essays in Honour of Robert S. Brumbaugh (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1987), 25-41. 


let’s not argue over which term to use: Plato is not in any way abandon- 
ing his redescription of ‘teaching’ as ‘reminding’; he is signalling the 
fact that, for ease of communication, he will continue to use the 
familiar term ‘teaching’, even though in actual fact all teaching is 
reminding, even when it is the kind of teaching that happens in 
schools or Sophistic seminars. If this is right, any interpretation that 
finds Plato tacitly reverting in what follows to ‘orthodox’ teaching 
and learning must be wrong. 


knowledge of some kind: what follows is particularly critical for under- 
standing Socratic ethics; Plato, Euthydemus 278e—282a is a parallel 
passage. The central issue is this: for Socrates, is virtue (excellence) 
the only good thing there is, or does he recognize other goods? There 
are passages in the dialogues which point in either direction, but 
here, at any rate, it seems clear that he is unequivocally calling health, 
wealth, strength, and good looks (and so on) goods. The most 
important passage is that from Euthydemus, but a careful reading of it 
shows that while Plato may there be saying that excellence (virtue) is 
the only thing that is always good, other things are conditionally 
good, the condition being that they must be put to proper use by 
knowledge or intelligence (i.e. put to virtuous use, since knowledge is 
excellence on Socratic theory). This refutes Irwin’s influential view 
that for Plato’s Socrates excellence is the only thing that is good, and 
that it alone is instrumental in causing human happiness. By con- 
trast, Vlastos has argued that while the contribution of excellence to 
human happiness vastly outweighs the contribution made by even 
the sum total of other things, health and wealth and so on can make a 
small difference. 


much more carefully than our gold: state treasures were kept in temples 
on the Athenian Acropolis in rooms that were sealed with the city’s 
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seal. In Republic Plato makes provision for separating out the ‘golden’ 
class of potential philosopher-kings and educating them as rulers. 


isn’t teachable: this obviously does not follow: something can be 
teachable without being taught (the situation is complicated by the 
fact that in Greek the same word can mean both ‘teachable’ and 
‘taught’, but so far Plato has been talking about teachability). Never- 
theless, it is plausible to think, in the case of excellence above all, that 
if it (as ordinarily understood) were teachable, there would be 
teachers of it. However, Plato really should not have made this logical 
blunder only shortly after arguing, in response to Meno’s paradox, 
that the fact that something is not known does not mean that it 
cannot be known. 


Polycrates’ money: I follow the interpretation of J. S. Morrison, 
‘Meno of Pharsalus, Polycrates and Ismenias’, Classical Quarterly, 36 
(1942), 57-78. This Polycrates is not the famous sixth-century tyrant 
of Samos, but the contemporary Athenian democratic politician; the 
reference is to an otherwise unknown incident when Polycrates tried 
to bribe Ismenias of Thebes to restore democracy in Athens during 
the regime of the oligarchic junta in 404-403 BCE. 


generally called ‘Sophists’. see the note on Laches 178a. 


get paid for this: here and several more times in what follows Plato 
stresses that the Sophists charged for their teaching. To his mind, it 
was one of the distinguishing marks between Socrates and the Soph- 
ists that Socrates did not charge for his teaching. The Sophists were 
felt to prostitute themselves, in that they were obliged to accept 
anyone who came up with the money. See G. B. Kerferd, The Sophis- 
tic Movement (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 25-8, 
and A. Wilson Nightingale, Genres in Dialogue: Plato and the Con- 
struct of Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 
22-5. 

his good reputation has not yet been dented: important counter-evidence 
to the flimsy tradition that late in his life Protagoras was prosecuted 
in Athens for impiety. 


hostile towards them: hostility towards the Sophists and natural scien- 
tists—the new learning in general—was not uncommon in the last 
half of the fifth century (and was famously parodied in Aristophanes’ 
Clouds). They were felt to be a subversive influence, to undermine 
traditional values. In our volume, there is another trace of this preju- 
dice at Laches 197d. 


no experience of it at all: Anytus has no experience of the new learn- 
ing, and yet he will be one of Socrates’ accusers at his trial. More 
subtly, since Plato would agree with his condemnation of the Soph- 
ists, Anytus has the kind of lucky right opinion that Plato talks about 
at the end of the dialogue. 
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a short while ago: gta. 


good at politics: an admission which contradicts the denial of precisely 
this point at Gorgias 516e-517a. The argument that follows is badly, 
and obviously, flawed: it largely ignores the possibility that the sons 
of the eminent Athenian statesmen Socrates singles out lacked nat- 
ural aptitude (only one sentence in 93d glances in this direction), and 
it totally ignores the possibility that people could be good at some- 
thing, but bad teachers of it. At 93b Plato sets up a simple dichotomy: 
either good men transmitted their excellence or it is not transmis- 
sible; these are the terms of the discussion. Plato’s failure to take into 
account the issue of the aptitude of the sons is particularly odd 
because he shows himself aware of this possibility at Protagoras 
327b-c, which was almost certainly written before Meno (though this 
could be used as evidence to argue the opposite case: S. Cahn, ‘A 
Puzzle Concerning the Meno and the Protagoras’, Journal of the His- 
tory of Philosophy, 11 (1973), 535-7). Bluck argues (pp. 27-8) that 
the argument is purely ad hominem: Anytus’ prejudices preclude 
consideration of the sons’ aptitude, and so Plato has Socrates omit it. 


could throw a javelin from horseback while remaining upright: no mean 
feat in the days before saddles and stirrups, and a standard part of an 
Athenian cavalryman’s training. 


certainly not: Plato also draws attention to the apparent inability of 
fathers to pass on their virtues to their sons at Protagoras 319e-320b 
and Alcibiades I 118d—e (see also Laches 179b—180b). This is a pity, 
because it is not a very strong argument. Anytus is more nearly right 
(though he spoils the point with his snobbishness) at 92e: a great deal 
of one’s moral education comes not from individuals but from ‘the 
inherited conglomerate’. Interestingly, in Republic Plato allows that 
the philosopher-kings could inculcate morality, based on true beliefs, 
in the common run of humankind; the reason the fathers cited here 
fail to do so is, then, presumably due to their lack of knowledge. 


among the allies abroad: on the ‘allies’, see the note on Laches 179c. 
too busy looking after the city’s affairs: see Laches 179c. 


Anytus is angry: it is not quite clear why, since Socrates has not been 
particularly offensive. But Plato wants us to remember that Anytus 
will be one of Socrates’ prosecutors, and thereby to underline the 
overriding pessimistic—even tragic—tone of the early dialogues. 
Socrates was a good man, with a noble mission, yet all he really 
succeeded in doing was irritating his fellow Athenians, who then 
condemned him to death. 


where he says: the two fragments that follow are lines 33-6 and 434-8. 


even though the issue is the same: there is no real contradiction: in the 
first four lines quoted, Theognis is taking ‘wits’ to be a natural 
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endowment which can be spoiled or enhanced by the company one 
keeps; in the second set of five lines, he says that, precisely because 
intelligence is a natural endowment and not teachable, it is possible 
for a good man to become bad, but not for a bad man to become good. 
Plato gives Socrates a long parody of Sophistic manipulation of the 
meaning of poems at Protagoras 339a—347a. 


didn’t we agree: see 8gd-e. 


and Prodicus in mine: for Prodicus, see the Index of Names. The sense 
in which Socrates ironically describes himself as Prodicus’ student is 
that they were both in pursuit of definitions. Whereas the Sophist 
was after dictionary definitions, however, Socrates tried to find real 
definitions: see pp. xxxiii—xxxvii. 


we were surely right to agree: at 87e. 


doesn’t know it: the contrast between someone who believes he knows 
the way to Larisa (presumably because he has been told by someone 
else) and someone with personal experience, and therefore know- 
ledge, is telling. Plato means us to think that recollection, as access to 
knowledge, is just as vivid and immediate as firsthand experience, 
even though it is, after all, recollection. Apart from this point of 
minor interest, nothing should be built on the use here of a piece of 
factual knowledge: knowing the way to Larisa is simply an example 
of the reliability of knowledge; Plato is not restricting all knowledge 
to either factual information or firsthand acquaintance. 


knowledge is so much more highly valued than true belief: the distinction 
between knowledge and belief (if it is not merely commonsensical) 
goes back to the Presocratic thinkers Xenophanes and Parmenides, 
and the devaluation of belief was an element of that tradition (taken 
over by Plato himself in Gorgias). Plato is being radical here in point- 
ing out that for practical purposes true belief was as effective as 
knowledge, and in later dialogues (where his emphasis is not on 
practical purposes, but on access to metaphysical reality) he reverts to 
the denigration of belief. 


Perhaps there aren’t any in Thessaly: there were none anywhere, of 
course, but this is a little dig at Meno for coming from a cultural 
backwater. Plato also mentions the reputed mobility of Daedalus’ 
statues at Euthyphro 11b-d. 


by working out the reason: if you work out why your true belief is true, 
if you ‘have learned the axiomatic structure of the system in question 
and can prove any one of its elements’ (A. Nehamas, p. 237, in Day 
(ed.) ), you understand it and convert it into knowledge. You make it 
stable too, because your understanding makes it impossible for you to 
have your mind changed by someone else. Many modern philo- 
sophers too would agree that ‘justified true belief” is a good working 
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definition of knowledge. It is very important to notice that the differ- 
ence between knowledge and belief in Meno does not depend on their 
objects (as in Plato’s middle-period theory of Forms, in which Forms 
are the only objects of knowledge), but on their degree of certainty. 
The same thing—e.g. the road to Larisa or the slave’s geometry—can 
be the object of both knowledge and belief. But the fact that know- 
ledge involves working out the reason has an important and often 
overlooked implication: it is only topics where there are such chains 
of proofs that can be the objects of knowledge. Plato is moving 
towards his middle-period denial that the sensory world, which is 
accessible to immediate acquaintance, can be an object of knowledge. 
The best discussion of this much-discussed passage is G. Fine, 
‘Knowledge and True Belief in the Meno’, Oxford Studies in Ancient 
Philosophy, 27 (2004), 41-81. 

as we agreed earlier: the reference must be to 85c—d, although Plato 
did not talk about any such process there (a fact of which Tarrant 
makes much, in ‘By Calculation of Reason?’, in P. Huby and G. Neal 
(eds.), The Criterion of Truth (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 
1989), 55-82). Plato is conflating 85c—d with the method of hypoth- 
esis of 86e ff., which has to do with chains of causal reasoning; for 
reasons for thinking of the method of hypothesis as recollection, see 
pp. xli—xliii. This sentence slightly modifies our understanding of 
recollection. Earlier it seemed as though recollection was the initial 
realization that, say, the square on the hypotenuse has double the area 
of the square whose diagonal forms the hypotenuse. Now we see that 
recollection is not just this initial realization, but the whole, perhaps 
gradual, process of converting the initial realization (true belief) into 
knowledge. See also 84a for recollection as a journey or process. 


anything they say: an almost verbatim quotation from Plato, Apology 
22c (about poets). 


despite the fact that they have no knowledge: this is sophistic, of course, 
and especially so under the circumstances, since Plato is ignoring any 
tertium quid between knowledge and ignorance/inspiration, despite 
the fact that he has just set up true belief as an intermediate. There is 
a severe tension here, threatening to undermine the whole dialogue: 
if what the slave has at the end of Socrates’ questioning is true belief 
(98a), then true belief is teachable (in the sense of ‘recollectable’); but 
then it makes no sense to claim that on/y knowledge is teachable, and 
to dismiss true belief as available only by divine dispensation. 


may not like what you're saying: because Socrates has denied 
politicians such as Anytus any knowledge. 


100a dart around like shadows: Homer, Odyssey 10.495. 


100b before asking how men come to get it: see 71a—-b, 86d. 
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